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i ¢ be Caliphs. By the Abbé de Marigny. 


gs <itis work might be more properly ftiled the hiftory of the 
«uh --Caliphs, than that of the Arabians; for, it chiefly confifts 
detail of the prince’s perfonal actions and character, without 
communicating any information touching the extent, the govern- 
ment, the finances, the laws, the force of the empire, ‘ad the 
genius of the people. 
The third volume begins with the reign of the Caliph Abul Ab- 
‘bas Saffah, and contains an account of the origin of the Abaf- 
fians, who fucceeded the Ommiyans in the Caliphate. 
Almanzor, the brother and fucceffor of Abbas, founded the 
city of Bagdat upon the banks of the river Tygris, near the fpot 
where Seleucia formerly ftood. In the choice of this place, he 
was determined by the following incident. ‘ Almanzor riding one 
* day by the fide of that river with his courtiers, at the time he 
‘« was feeking out for a place convenient for his defign, was fo 
pleafed with the beauty of the country, that he refolved to make 
choice of it for his purpofe. Whilft he was difcourfing of the 
matter with the officers that attended him, one of them leaving 
the company happened to meet with a hermit, whofe cell was in 
the neighbourhood: the officer having entered into converfa- 
tion with the anchoret, mentioned to him the Caliph’s defign. 
The hermit anfwered, That there was, indeed, a tradition in the 
country, that a city would one day be built on the fpot he men- 
tioned; but it was to be performed by a man called Moclas, a 
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¢ name very different from thofé of Giaffer and Almanzor, whic 
the Caliph bore. 
¢ The officer returning to Almanzor, related the converfation 
that had paffed between him and the hermit. The Caliph had 
no fooner heard the word Moclas, than he alighted from his 
horfe, felt proftrate on the ground, and returned thanks to God 
that he had chofen him as an initrument to execute his will. 
The amazed courtiers impatiently waited for an explanation of 
this great myftery, which the Caliph foon gave them in the fol- 
lowing manner : 
«¢ During the Caliphate of the Ommiyans, faid he, my brothers 
*¢ and I, being very young, and having but a flender income, 
«* were forced to live in the country, where each of us was caterer 
«in his turn. Being once unable to buy provifions for my ap- 
«< pointed day for want of money, I ftole a bracelet from my 
«< nurfe, and pledged it to fupply my want; the woman made a 
“« great noife about her lofs, and by dint of fearching and en- 
«* quiry, fhe fixed the theft on me. In the heat of her paffion fhe 
«< was not {paring of abufive language, and amongit other names 
‘© fhe called me Moclas (which was the name of a noted robber of 
«* that time ;) and, during the reft of her life, fhe never called me 
*‘ by any other name. I therefore fee plainly that heaven has 
«<< deftined me to the undertaking in queftion, which I will execute 
** in this place, for it is evident that God himfelf has fo ordained,” 
‘ Almanzor drew the firft lines of the plan of that city round a 
hill, the fummit of which he referved to build his own palace 
thereon: he then ordered the works to be begun, and they were 
carried on with the utmoft expedition ; but they were feveral . 
times forced to fufpend the building, that they might attend to 
matters of greater moment.’ 
This new city became the feat of empire. Almanzor was fuc- 
ceeded by his fon Mahadi, one of the beft Caliphs that ever go-— 
verned the Arabians, whofe fon was the famous Haroun-Al-Rafhid, 
fo much celebrated in Europe, as well as in Afia, for his learning, 
politenefs, and generofity. He applied himfelf to the cultivation 
of arts and {ciences. He invited learned men into his dominions, 
and was always attended by a certain number of thofe literati, with 
whom he converfed on different fubje&ts. He re-eftablifhed good 
order through all his dominions, civilized his people, inftituted 
excellent laws, and appointed magiftrates of approved courage and 
fidelity. In a word, he acquired the furname of Al-Rafhid, which 
fignifies, a Lover of Juftice. Notwithftanding thefe encomiums, 
he ever retained a leaven of that caprice and ferocity, by which al! 
thofe barbarians were diftinguithed. He caufed his rival Jahia to 
be treacheroufly put to death, in exprefs violation of his folemn 
-promife, as well as of all the rights of hofpitality ; ; and his ingra- 
titude to the family of the Barmecidz, is an indelible ftain to his 
eemory. Jahia, the father of this family, which was the moft 
honourable, 
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honourable, illuftrious, juft and liberal, that ever Arabia produced, 
had been vizir, and refigned the office, which was conferred upon 
his fecond fon Giaffer ; ‘ but he found fuch charms in a private 
* life, that he was foon induced to lay down that poft, which he 
* procured for his brother Fadhell, who maintained the fame repu- 
* tation as his father and brother had acquired in that honourable 
* ftation. 

‘ Giaffer having rid himfelf of the burthen of managing the 
« affairs of the empire, thought now of paffing his time with chear- 
‘ fulnefs and eafe: the Caliph, who alfo was the fame way in- 
‘ clined, became more fond of his fayourite, infomuch that he 
‘would never be without.him, nor could he tafte any pleafure, 
‘ unlefs his dear Giaffer was a partaker of it. 

‘ The Caliph had an equal tendernefs for Abaffah, his own fifter: 
* he took delight each day in paffing fome hours with her; but the 
* great affection he bore to his favourite, made him regret that it 
‘ was impoffible to have his company at the fame time ; for the 
‘ princefs lodged in a private part of the palace near the Caliph’s 
‘ wives, and no perfon could gain admittance there. 

‘ Haroun therefore refolved, that form and. cuftom fhould give 
« place to the gratification of his humour; and though it was not 
* very feemly to take his fifter from the company of her own fex, 
« and accuftom her to the fociety of men without a woman to keep 
‘her in countenance, he appointed an apartment for her in his 
“ own palace, and ordered, that for the future fhe fhould con- 
‘ {tantly eat at his own table. 

‘ By this means Giaffer had frequent opportunities of feeing an 
* amiable princefs, on whom he had often heard the Caliph beftow 
‘the greateft encomiums. He was enchanted with her noble air, 
‘ and above all with her wit, and the graces and charms of her 
‘converfation. Giaffer did not efcape the princefs’s obfervation 5 
‘ fhe foon diftinguifhed him above the other courtiers; and they 
‘infenfibly took a liking to each other. The freedoms that are 
‘ ufed at table, and the mirth and chearfulnefs of the guefts, foon 
« furnifhed Giaffer with an opportunity of difclofing his paffion, 
« and of being convinced that it was not difpleafing to her. The 
‘ Caliph foon difcovered their mutual inclinations, and far from 
«‘ fhewing any refentment on the difcovery, he feemed inclined to 
« make him completely happy, by giving him hopes that Abaffah 
¢ fhould be his wife. : 

‘ This was the height of Giaffer’s wifhess and the princefs on 
‘her part having readily complied with her brother’s propofal, 
‘ Haroun refolved to terminate that important affair with the ut- 
‘ moft expedition: but before it was concluded, he required of the 
‘ two lovers that they fhould never fee each other but in his pre- 
‘fence, and fhould live together like brother and fifter. This 
‘ condition was propofed in the midft of a {plendid entertainment, 


“ when the wine was far from being forgot: the generality of the 
Oz ‘ Syrian 
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« Syrian Caliphs having made no fcruple of drinking that liquor 
‘ publickly and to excefs. 

‘ Giaffer and Abaffah probably flattered themfelves, that fo fin- 
« gular a condition as the Caliph had impofed on them, was rather 
‘an effect of the fumes of liquor than of a fixed refolution : they 
‘ therefore promifed, and even fwore to obey Haroun’s orders, in 
‘ hopes that when he came to reflect on fo ridiculous a prohibition, 
‘ he would be the firft to difpenfe with the performance of it. 

‘ The marriage was therefore celebrated on that condition; and 
‘ Giaffer, who depended upon feeing it foon revoked, was greatly 
« amazed when the Caliph again told him he muft not think of 
‘ ufing the prerogatives of a hufband with Abaffah, and threatened 
‘him even with death, if he fhould find his orders not complied 
‘ with. 

‘ They were forced therefore to confent to this rigorous prohibi- 
‘ tion; and indeed the unhappy pair did not dare for a long time 
‘ to infringe the cruel law the Caliph had impofed on them: but 
« Abaflah having fent to her hufband fome verfes *, in which fhe, 
‘in a very ingenious manner, exprefied her ardent paffion; Gi- 
« affer anfwered her in the fame ftrain, and they forgot the Ca- 
‘ liph’s prohibition. 

‘The effects of their mutual commerce foon appeared, and 
‘they were forced to ufe every kind of artifice to prevent the 
‘prince from difcovering it. Abafflah fo managed her perfon, 
‘that fhe impofed on the Caliph, and was delivered of a fon 
‘ without its being known at court. The child was immediately 
‘ carried to Mecca to be privately brought up. 

‘ The Caliph would ever have remained ignorant of the event, 
‘if a bafe flave, whom they were obliged to entruft with the fe- 
‘cret, had not revealed it: however, the Caliph took no notice 
‘of the information he had received ; he delayed his vengeance 
* till the time he fhould go a journey to Mecca, where he expected 
* to meet with fuch information as was neceflary to fet the matter 
* in a clear light. 

‘ When he arrived at that city he caufed a ftri& enquiry to be 
‘made, and he found that Giaffer had aétually fent thither his 
‘ child which was born of Abaffah, but he could not poffibly dif- 
* cover where the child was; for fo foon as the Caliph fet out on 
‘ his journey to Mecca, the infant was taken from thence; and 

* not 


* « The following is the purport of Abaffah’s verfes, as D’Herbe- 
* lot relates them from Ben Abu Ajelah, an Arabian hiftorian : 

*« I did refolve to keep my flame a prifoner in my breaft ; but 
*« {pight of me it has forced its way, and now revealsitfelf. If you 
** do not yield to this declaration, my modefty will perifh together 
“* with my fecret. But if you reje&tit, you will fave my life by your 
** refufal: however it be, I am fure I thall not die unrevenged, for 
“« my death will plainly fhew who was my murderer.” | 
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‘ not all his authority could procure him the leaft intelligence to 
* what place it had been carried. 
‘ Haroun was fo exafperated againft the unhappy pair, that he 
‘ refolved from that moment to deftroy them, and at the fame 
time to put to death the whole race of the Barmecidz. He be- 
‘ gan with Giaffer, whofe head he ordered to be ftruck off : he 
‘ then fent orders to Bagdat, in confequence of which the unfor- 
* tunate Abaffah was put to death on the fpot+. Jahia and his 
« children were caft into prifon, their eftates were confifcated, and 
‘ all their relations fhared the fame fate; they were feized in dif- 
‘ ferent provinces of the empire, and fur the moft part died either 
‘a violent death, or in extreme want and mifery. 
‘ This terrible misfortune fet the courage and truly heroical 
‘ conftancy of Jahia, that chief of the Barmecida, in its true 
‘light. ‘This unfortunate old man gave proofs of it (though he 
* was loaded with chains) whenever he was vifited in prifon by 
‘ any of his friends: for though, after the manner of courtiers, 
‘the moft part of them abandoned him the moment he fell into 
‘« difgrace, yet there were a few, who were fo generous as not to 
« defert him in his misfortunes ; and who ftrove to arm him with 
« patience to bear up againft the ills with which he was oppreffed. 
‘ Jahia was thoroughly fenfible of the great value of their 
‘ friendfhip ; however, he convinced them that virtue had long 
‘put him out of the reach of the ftrokes of fortune. ‘‘ Power 
‘‘ and riches, faid he to them, are no more than loans, which 
«* fortune trufts to man; we muft be contented with the ufe of 
“them for a feafon. She hath chofen us for an example to fuch 
‘* as fhall come after us, that they may learn not to be proud of 
‘“‘ her gifts, but to make a prudent ufe of them. God doth no 
‘* wrong to mai: in withdrawing the favours he hath in a plenteous 
«« manner beftowed on him. He owed him nothing; he hath 
<¢ gratified him therewith according to his own appointed time : it 
‘* is now his pleafure to confer them on others; it is our duty to 
O 3 _ fob. 


+ ‘Some Arabian writers fay, that the unfortunate Abaffah was 
« thrown into a well. Abu Ajelah, an Arabian author, relates, that 
‘ the princefs was only banifhed, and reduced toa moft miferable con- 
‘ dition. He tells us, that a lady of her acquaintance having met her 
‘ in the place of her exile, hada peared on with her, in which 

Abaffah calling to mind her former grandeur, informed the lady fhe 
had once four Fundred flaves to wait on her, and that fhe was then 
in want of every thing 3 that fhe had nothing but two fheep fkins, 
one of which ferved for a fhift, the other for a gown, but that fhe 
did not repine at her fituation: that fhe attributed her misfortunes to 
her want of gratitude for the bleffings of providence; that fhe con- 
feffed her crime, and repented of it, and was contented. ‘The lady 
« then made her a prefent of five hundred drachmas, with which fhe 
« feemed as well pleafed as if fhe had been reftored to her former 
* sank,’ D'Herbelot Bibliotheque orient. 
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*¢ fubmit to his will. The wife man ought not to covet riches, 
‘¢ but he may receive them, in order to employ them for the good 
“of the ftate; and fhould enjoy the refidue, only as a traveller 
* enjoys his refit for a night at his inn on a journey.” 

* Such were the fentiments of that admirable man in the height 
‘ of his misfortunes. He alfo endeavoured to comfort his chil- 
‘ dren, who were confined in the fame prifon with him, and who 
‘ being of an age to enjoy the choiceft favours of fortune, were 
* more dejected at the fatal change. ‘* How is it poffible, faid 
** one of his children to him one day, that having ferved God and 
** the itate with the utmoft zeal and application ; having loved to 
** beftow favours on all men ; and having done nothing againift 
** the Caliph for which we can be juftly blamed, we fhould yet be 
*‘ reduced to fo wretched a condition?” “ It is perhaps, an- 
** fwered Jahia, the voice of fome diftreff2d perfon, who hath 
** cried aloud to heaven for vengeance againft us; perhaps we 
** have unwittingly neglected to adminifter juftice to fome perfon 
*¢ under oppreffion : if the crime is involuntary, the divine mercy 
“ will pardon us. Perhaps it is an effect of his goodnefs, to fhew 
“* us the inftability of the goods of this world ; he may be pleafed 
“* to try our faith, to fee if we love him more than ourfelves ; if 
*¢ we adore him in profperity, and in adverfity: equally juft in 
* all conditions in which he fhall place us, he will obliterate all 
** our faults, and make us worthy of him.” What could Jahia 
* have faid more, if he had been enlightened with the truths of 
* chriftianity ? 

¢ The unjuft and uncommon animofity of the Caliph againft 
* the Barmecidz, was not fatisfied with the long imprifonment he 
¢ made that venerable old man fuffer; he put an end to his mis- 
¢ fortunes only by commanding him to be put to death, and the 
« cruel order was executedin prifon. They that undertook to dif- 
¢ patch him, brought back to the Caliph a paper, which they 
‘ found fixed on the breaft of the pretended criminal; on it was 
¢ contained in his own hand-writing, ‘“‘ The accufedis gone firft ; 
‘* the accufer will foon follow him; they muft both appear before 
‘* that tribunal where falfe pleas and illicit proceedings will not 
* avail,” 

‘ The inflexible Haroun was fomewhat moved on reading the 
‘ paper; he feemed to be forry that he had ated fo rigoroufly 
‘ againft a venerable perfon, to whofe charge he could lay na. 
‘crime; but this change was of no fervice to the reft of the fa- 
* mily of that unfortunate minifter: not one of them could ob- 
‘tzin a pardon, or a reftitution of their eftates and effects ; info- 
* much that fuch of them as efcaped death, were obliged, for the 
¢ moft part,'to go far from Bagdat, and not daring to difcover 
¢ themfelves in the places where they took fhelter, were forced ta 


follow the meaneft employments to get alivelihood, . __ 
‘ Haroun 
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* Haroun carried his unjuft refentment againft that family fo 
‘ far, asto attempt to abolith the memory of them: but his pro- 
‘ hibitions againft fpeaking of them were long in vain, and he 

‘could no otherwife impofe filence on the people, than by pro- 
‘ claiming that all fuch perfons as fhould prefume to make the leait 
* mention of the Barmecide- fhould fuffer death. 
* There was however an old man, venerable both on account of 
* his virtues. and advanced age, who, through the affection, ref- 
* pect and gratitude he bore to the memory of the Barmecida, 
‘ dared the Caliph’s prohibition, and openly {poke in their praife 
* without fearing his menaces, 

‘ Mondir, for fo the old man was called, ufed every day to take 
‘ his ftand before one of their chief houfes, and entertain the paf- 
“ fengers with an account of the virtues, noble actions, and gene-~ 
* rofity of the Barmecidz, and of the great fervices they had done 
* the ftate. The Caliph having been informed of the old man’s 
* boldnefs, caufed him to be apprehended, and he was foon con; 
‘ demned to die. Mondir received his fentence with the greateft 
‘ refolution, and afked no other favour but that he might be per- 
* mitted to fpeak a few words to the Caliph before it was put in 
‘ execution. 

‘ Haroun having confented, the old man made him fo pathetic 
‘a fpeech, that the prince had not the power to interrupt him, 
* Mondir reprefented, with equal warmthand refpect, how greatly 
* the muffulman ftate was indebted to the unfortunate Barmecidz, 
** You chofe them, O commander of the faithful, faid he, to go- 
“ vern the empire under your authority ; you placed confidence in 
“them; you yourfelf acknowledged their uncommon merit, their 
“ zeal, their capacity. Honours and favours were abundantly be- 
‘* ftowed on them before oureyes; you taught us to love and revere 
“them; and can your people be culpable for entertaining {enti- 
“ ments, to which you yourfelf have given rife ?. They have fhe vn 
“ themfelves~to be faithful fubjects, the fupport of your throne, 
«* and beneficent to all fuch as were indigent or opprefied: how 
‘‘ then can we forget their benefits, their virtues, their fervices? 
“ You may filence the bafe and the ungrateful ;, but your power 
- does not extend to the emotions of the heart, or the fentiments 
“ of the mind: andI dare boldly afiert, that if you fhould attempt 
‘* to conftrain and {mother them by threats, of punifhment, you 
** would only add to their ftrength and vigour ;.and the very ruins 
“of the. palace of the Barmecide would loudly proclaim their 
«« praife, thould we be fo ungrateful as to remain filent.” 

“This difcourfe made a very deep impreffion upon the Caliph ; 
¢ he even feemed to be moved to compaffion : it was then hoped he 
* would have fhewn a forrow for-his condué& towards the Barme- 
‘ cide; but that prince only revoked the ss fenience he had 


¢ pafied on Mondir, and fet him at liberty. 
O 4 10 sod ‘The 
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é The old man overjoyed, not fo much that he had efcaped with 
‘life, as that he had appeafed the wrath of the Caliph againft an 
¢ illuftrious family, which had been fo unjuftly profcribed, ‘fell at 
* his feet to return him thanks: when he arofe in order'to depart, 
‘ ta was amazed to fee the Caliph make him a prefent:: it was a 

olden plate. Mondir, when he received it, gave a frefh proof 
‘ «of his inviolable regard for tte Barmecidz : for looking on Ha- 
¢ roun’s munificence as a certain proof that he was not difpleafed 
‘ with the commendations he had’ beftowed on that family, ‘fhewing 
« the -prince’s gift, he cried out, “« This'is a new favour J have re- 
** ceived from the hands of the Barmecidz.” : 

This Caliph maintained a correfpondence with Charlemagne, * to 
whom he fent the following rich prefents, according to father 
Barre, in his General Hiftory of Germany. ‘In the year of 
“«< Chrift 805, came ambaffadors from Aaron’ king of Perfia, who 
“‘ fent coftly prefents to the emperor : befides the perfumes, riclr 
“« ftuffs, balms, and aromatick wood, ‘were two very remarkable 
“« pieces ; the firft was a tent of prodigious heighth, containing all 
“« the rooms neceflary to form a complete apartment. .'They were 
** difpofed according to the manner of the orientals, and lined with 
“ the richeft filks of Perfia. At the end of a noble porch, fup- 
“ ported by columns inlaid with plates of gold and filver, a throne 
« was erected, covered with gold and diamonds intermixed, which 
“‘ gave a dazzling luftre: the other was a water-clock * of very 
‘“uncommon mechanifm, confidering the age; it was of brafs, 
‘and ftruck the hours. 

‘‘The king of Perfia, continues the fame author, made ‘in 
‘‘emperor another prefent, which was much more efteemed by 
‘‘ him; namely, the property of the holy -places, which Aaron 
“< offered to that prince. The gift was joyfully accepted ; and per- 
** haps from thence fome authors have faid that Charlemain con- 
«© quered the Holy Land; it was, in effeét, a. conqueft which his 
** reputation alone had gained him; and it contributes more to 
“his glory, that he acquired the city of — by fuch means, 
«‘thanif he had fubdued it by force of arms.” 

Learning flourifhed to a itill greater deme: under the aufpices 
of Mamon the fon:of Haroun, whofe court was an academy of the 
liberal arts and fciences. He employed learned men to tranflate 
Ariftotle, Theophraftus, Euclid, Hippocrates, Galen, ‘Diofcorides, 
and in general, all the works of value, both antient and modern, 
which he could procure from different countries. He was not more 
addicted to the arts, than generous, juit, and moderate in his dif- 

pofition. 


* < Du Cange in his annals fays, that the clock, which was of 
* brafs, hewel the hours by the fall of balls.of metal-on the bell; 


‘ and by the figures of knights, which — and fhut doors accord. 
* ing to the number of hours,’ 
2 
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pofition: Before his time fubjeé&ts had been difgraced without 
caufe, cruel punifhments had been inflicted, and the moft eminent 
men had been barbaroutly put to death on the flighteft pretences : 
but, in his reign no inftance of barbarity appeared ; all was mild, 

merciful and humane. He was a great proficient in mathematicks, 
and invited to his court a learned,Greek of Conftantinople, called 
Leo, who had been bifhop of Theffalonica, and deprived becaufe 
he would not declare againft the worfhip of images.. Mamon 
wrote the following letter to the emperor Michael the ftammerer : 


«© Mamon, grand emir and prince of the Arabians, to Michael, 
‘* emperor of the Chriftians. 


_ § It was my intention. to have paid you a friendly vifit ; but as 
f* the grandeur of my ftation, and the nature of my people, will 
“ not permit me to undertake. it, I defire you will-fend to me 
** the moft learned philofopher Leo, that I may profit by his in- 
«* ftruétions in the ftudy of the {ciences, of which I am,a: paffionate 
<‘ admirer. Let not the difference in our religions prevent you, 
‘¢ for L afk him asa friend : on that confideration I will maintain 
‘* a perpetual peace with you, and will fend you one; thoufand by- 
‘« zants of gold to.indemnify you for the expence of the lait cam- 
«“ paign *. *. ”? ; 

« The emperor paid not the leaft ened either to the intreaties 
or offers of the Caliph, but returned an evafive anfwer; at 
which Mamon was fo piqued, that he took up arms and entered 
the provinces of the empire : ‘but this expedition was foon ended ; 
he only  feized fome of the ftrongett frontier places, and’ went to 
«'pafs the winter at’ Damafcus.’ 

- The magnificence of the Caliph’s court, may be conceived from 
the following detail of an audience given to the Greek ambaffadors, 
fent by Conftantine Porphyrogenetus to Mottader. ‘ Ambaffadors 
‘ atrived at Bagdat from Conftantine Porphyrogenetus, then em- 
« peror -of Conftantinople,- under the tuition of the emprefs 
* Zoe, his mother, who came to compliment the Caliph, and to 
« negotiate a truce, and an exchange of prifoners. 

‘ The great pomp with which they were received, was a manifeft 

‘ proof that their propofals would be accepted.© The imperial 
« palace was adorned with the richeft furniture; arms of all kinds 
* were placed in view ; all the Caliph’s guard was drawn up in the 
‘ great fquare to the number of fifty thoufand men, to-whom 
‘ they publickly gave their pay in’ purfes of gold. In another 
‘ place appeared four thoufand-white eunuchs, and three thoufand 
‘ black eunuchs, with feven hundred ufhers to guard: the gates 
‘ and avenues to the palace. Withinfide, and round about it, 

ay were 
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* « Mamon piobibly meant the war which Thomas “had com- 
menced againft Michael, and in which’ the Saracens ferved as auxiliary 
troops,’ 
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« were put up thitty thoufand cloths before the doors, to keep out 
¢ the wind, of which twelve thoufand were of filk, and five hun- 
« dred of gold brocade, with twéive thoufand five hundred pieces 
« of tapeftry of excellent workinanthip, 
© In the midft of the great hall, in which they gave audience to 
the ambaffadors, was a tree of ‘mafly gold, which had (amongft 
others) eighteen large principal branches, and thereon were 
placed birds of gold and filver, which clapped their wings, and 
warbled out various notes. This tree caufed great furprize in the 
fpectators, who could not fufficiently admire fo curious and in- 
comprehenfible a piece of mechanifm. 
‘There were alfo mock engagements on the water; a great 
number of boats, painted and gilt, appeared on the Tygris, 
which formed fquadrons diftinguifhed by their feveral colours. 
The crews were neat and fine, and fome of them very richly 
dreffed. Thefe boats reprefented feveral naval actions, and weré 
managed with the utmoft order and dexterity.’ 
The fourth Volume begins with the reign of Rhadi, in the year 
of Chrift- 934: but, by this time, the vaft empire of the Ara- 
biahs was fplit into a number of Dynafties, formed by governors 
of provinces who rendered themfelves independent. The Cali- 
phate gradually dwindled into an office wholly fpiritual, at leaft 
with refpect to the mahometan princes, who, in the fequel, payed 
no further regard to the Caliph, than that of receiving the invefti- 
ture from him, and refpe@ing him as the fucceflor of the prophet. 
Rhadi finding himfelf too weak to bear the weight of a crown, 
delegated the adminiftration to Raik, for whom he inftituted a new 
office fuperior that of vizir, called Emir al Omara, that is, Come 
ynander of the Commanders ; and this poft foon became hereditary. 
Our author is very full upon the rife of the Selgiucidans, who 
eftablithed themfelves in Chorafan; fhook the feveral dynafties, 
and, at length, made themfelves mafters of Bagdat and the Ca- 
liphate. He gives a particular account of the famous Avicenna 
who lived under Caiem, in the eleventh century. ‘ Avicenna 
« compofed fome voluminous treatifes on logick, metaphyficks, and 
ticularly on medicine. His principal work is intitled, Canoun 
‘ fil T’hebb. | The author has divided it into feveral parts ; in the 
‘ firit he treats of medicine in general, both theoretick and prac- 
« tical; in the fecond, of fimple medicines and their qualities : the 
‘ third begins with anatomy, and then {peaks of the difeafes of the 
‘ feveral parts of the body: the fourth treats of diftempers in ge- 
¢ neral : and the fifth teaches the method of compounding and ap. 
‘ plying medicines. | 
‘ The conduct of Avicenna was in no wife fuitable to his noble 
‘ and-elevated genius. His manners were exceflively corrupt, and 
¢ deftroyed both his conftitution and fortune. His inordinate love 
‘ far women, antl wine caufed him to-be-driven from the court of 


‘ Magedadujat, a Sultan of the race of the Buians, to whom he 
« wag 
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‘ was chief phyfician, and afterwards vizir. His .debaucheries 
‘ brought him to poverty, and occafioned him to be afflicted with 
‘ various maladies, particularly an habitual cholick, of which he 
‘ died at the age of fifty-five years. _ 
‘ A poet, who then wrote his epitaph, fays, on accouut of his 
‘ great knowledge and want of conduct, that his books of philo- 
* fophy had not taught him good manners ; nor his books of phy- 
* fick the art of preferving his health.’ 
The reader will not be difpleafed to fee the following account of 
the people called Affaffins. 
‘ The Batineans were profeffed affaffins, and are called in hiftory 
‘ Ifthmaelians, Haffaffins, Affaffinians; from whence we have bor- 
‘ rowed the word Affaflins, to denote thofe that murder privately, 
‘ Some authors fay, they were originally Karmathians, whofe con- 
* duét indeed they clofely followed. They formed akind of dy- 
‘ nafty, which lafted about one hundred and feventy-one years. 
‘ Their firft prince was Haflan Sabah, who eftablifhed himfelf in 
* Perfian Irak in the 483d year of the Hegyra. Their chief place 
© of fhelter was the caftle of Almut. Hiftorians call their leader, 
‘ The old man of the mountan, tranflating thus the Arabian name 
* Scheik al Gebal, which fignifies, Lord of Perfian Irak; but as 
* Scheik fignifies alfo an old man, and Gebal a mountain, a narhe 
‘ particularly attributed to Irak, becaufe that province is very 
‘ mountainous, they that have written the hiftory of the Holy 
* Land have always called the chief of thefe.banditti, The old man 
‘ of the mountain. They were fo devoted to their prince, that on 
* the firft order they flew, or precipitated themfelves from any 
‘ height. They obeyed with ftill greater readinefs, when they 
¢ were cominanded to affaffinate any prince with whom_their 
‘ leader was difpleafed. Thus, after having murdered the vizir 
‘ Nezam in 484, they flew Amer, Caliph of Egypt in 554, and 
* Moftarched, Caliph of Bagdat, in 529.. They alfo exercifed 
‘ their fury on fome of the princes who had put on the crofé for 
‘ the expedition to the Holy Land, They publickly killed the fa. 
‘ mous marquis of Monferrat at Tyre. Leopold, duke of Auitria, 
‘ having accufed Richard king of England of that murder, the old 
‘ man of the mountain wrote him a letter, in which he informed~ 
‘ him that his people had done it by his command; and he in- 
* formed Leopold of the reafons he had to caufe the marquis to be 
‘ flain. His letter is dated the yeat 1500, from Alexandria. In 
‘ the year of Chrift 1231, they affaffinated Lewis‘of Bavaria; and 
* in 1252, they even dared to make an attempt on the perfon of St. 
‘ Lewis, king of France, but he efcaped the danger, by reafon that 
‘ their chief having changed his defign, fent fpeedy advice to that 
‘ prince to ftand on his guard.’ 
It is remarkable, that our author does not on this occafion mens 
tion Edward I, of England among the princes whofe lives were 
attempted 
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attempted by thefe affaflins: but, we are forry to fay, we have ob- 
ferved in the greater part of French writers, a little mean national 
jealoufy, which induces them, as much asin them lies, to fupprefs 
the actions and charaéters of the great men whom this nation has 
produced. 

He explains the rife of the famous Tartar Genghifkan, and de- 
fcribes his viétories ; but, he is very brief in his account of the cru- 
fades ; and brings his hiftory no farther down than the year 1258. 
The Arabian empire was indeed deftroyed before this period : 
but, we could have wifhed that he had continued his narration to 
the eftablifhment of the Ottoman empire, which commenced about 
the beginning of the fourteenth century. 

On the whole, we recommend this performance as a work of 
merit, fraught with inftru€tion and entertainment ; and we think 
the tranflation is in general executed with care and fidelity. 





Art. II. 4 Supplement to the firft book of the fecond part of the credibi- 
lity of the gofpel hiftory, Vol. III. Containing a hiftory of St. Fames, 
St. Peter, and St. Jude, with the evidences of the genuinneffe of the 
Seven catholic epiftles, and the revelation, the times when they were 
xorit, and remarks upon them. ByN. Lardner, D. D, 8vo. Pr. 5s. 
Noon. | 


R. Lardner’s third and laft volume contains a hiftory of St. 

James, St. Peter, and St. Jude, with the evidences of the 
genuinenefs of the feven * catholic Epiftles, and the revelation, the 
times when they were writ, and remarks upon them. We fhall 
give our readers, in as concife a manner as poflible, the fubject- 
matter of the whole. The doétor begins with the hiftory of 


Ss. J A ME S§, 


The Lord’s brother, often mentioned in the aés, and St. 
Paul’s Epiftles. This James, the doétor is of opinion, was + 
the fon of Alpheus or Cleophas (for thofe names feem to be one, 

: differently 


* « They ate called catholic, or univerfal, or general, becaufe 
« they are not writ to the believers of fome one city or country, or to 
« particular perfons, as St. Paul’s epiftles are, but to chriftians in ge- 
« neral, or to chriftians of feveral countries. This is the cafe of five, 
‘ or the greater part of them, with which the two other are joined. 
« Moreover, when the firft epiftle of Peter, and the firft of St. John,. 
« were Called ‘catholic by the moft early chriftian writers, the two 
fmaller of St. John-were unknown, or not generally received.’ 
+ ‘ How he was fo is made out differently. They who fay, that 
* thofe called our Lord’s brethren were fons of Cleophas, hufband of 
« Marie, related to our Lord’s mother, feem to have here no difficul- 
“ty. But they who fuppofe our Lord’s brethren to have been fons of 
* Jofeph by a former wife, are fomewhat embarraffed.’ 
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differently writ). According to Epiphanius’s account, Cleophas 
and Jofeph were brothers; the former dying without iffue, Jofeph 
raifed up feed to his brother ¢. Accordingly James being the firft- 
born of Jofeph, was called the fon of Cleophas. He was certainly 
however one of the apoitles ; and, after our Lord’s afcenfion, of 
great note and eftimation among them. Soon after St. Stephen’s 
death, in thé year 36, or thereabout, he feems to have been ap- 
pointed prefident, or fuperintendent in the church of Jerufalem, 
where, and in Judea, he refided the remaining part of his life. 
Accordingly, he prefided in the council of Jerufalem, held there 
in the year 49, or 50. He was in great repute among the Jew- 
ifh people, both believers and unbelievers, and was furnamed the 
Juft. Notwithftanding which he fuffered martyrdom in a tu- 
mult at the temple: and, probably, in the former part of the 
year 6z. He wrote one epiftle not long before his death. 

This James is called by St. Mark, the Le/s. The doétor obferves, 
that the Le/s in the original, is not a comparative, but a pofitive, 
the little, 7# ysxee. And fo Beza has tranflated. Maria Jacobi 
parvi et Jofe mater. However in the Latin vulgate it is Jacobi 
minoris. And it is evident, that Jerome fo underftood the 
word. 

‘ Gregorie Nyfien thought, he was called the Lefs, as not be- 
ing one of the twelve apoftles. Which reafon I cannot admit, 
becaufe I am perfuaded he was an apoftle, if he was the Lord’s 
brother. Nor dol perceive in the New Teftament more than 
two of this name. 

‘ Some fay, he was fo called, becaufe he was the younger of the 
two apoftles of this name. But of this there is no proof, nor’ 
probability. For James, the fon of Alpheus, muft have been 
his father’s firft-born, and may have been as old, or older than 
James the fon of Zebedee. 

“ Some have conjectured, that he might be fo called on account 
‘ of his ftature. Which conjecture is favoured by the literal fenfe 
* of the word in the pofitive degree, Famwes the Little.’ 

‘ Laftly, he might be fo called, on account of his inferiority in 
comparifon of the other James the fon of Zebedee. He was like- 
wife (though not in the New Teftament) called the Fuf, a name 
given him by the antients on account of the eminence of his 
virtue.” 

The doctor then proceeds to confider the evidences of the genuine- 
nefs of the epiftle afcribed to St. James, the time when, and the 
people to whom it was writ. He obferves, that it is referred to 


by 
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t According to this account of Epiphanius, James was called our 
Lord’s brother, becaufe he was the reputed fon of Jofeph the hufband 


of the Virgin Mary. But Epiphanius feems to have no authority-for 


what he has faid on this fubject. Nor does Dr, Lardner give us any 
fatisfactory reafon for the aprellation of the Lord’s brother. | 
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by Clement bifhop of Rome, that it is one of the three catholic 
epiftles received by the Syrian chriftians, and by Chryfoftom and 
Theodoret. And that after the time of Eufebius, this and the 
other fix catholic epiftles were received by all Greeks and La- 
tins in general: and are in the catalogues of canonical fcripture 
compofed by councils, and learned authors. 

It was received by ‘Ferome. It was not however acknow- 
ledged by all; becaufe it was not certainly known that James the 
writer of it was an apoftle. Dr. Lardner is, notwithftanding, 
firmly of opinion, that this epiftle is a part of Sacred Scripture, 
and ought to be fo received. It was written in the year 61, a little 
time before the death of ames, which the doctor conjectures was 
partly occafioned by the offence taken at his epiftle: in which 
are not only fharp reprehenfions of the unbelieving Jews for the 
crimes committed by them, but alfo affecting reprefentations of 
the dreadful calamities coming upon them. 

It is remarkable of this epiftle, that it * * confifts of general 
« exhortations to piety, patience, and other moral virtues. It 
¢ has twice or thrice mentioned our Saviour ; but has nothing of 
« his miracles, or teachings, or death, or refurreétion, or our re- 
¢ demption by him: of which Paul’s, and Peter’s, and John’s 
‘ epiftles are full.’ 

The doétor is of opinion, it was writ to all Jews, defcendants 
of Facoh, of every denomination, throughout the world in Judea 
and out of it. Our author then proceeds to his hiftory of 


es PET E R. 


Simon, furnamed Cephas or Peter, was born at Bethfaida, and 
was a fifherman upon the lake of Gennefareth, as was probably his 
father Fonas or Jonah. His call is recorded by three evangelifts. In 
Peter’s houfe our Saviour made his ufual abode. The modefty 
and zeal of Peter were confpicuous; as were alfo his humility and 
fincere repentance. He was highly efteemed and diftinguifhed by 
his divine Mafter. “The doétor obferves, that the two apoftles, 
Matthew and John, have mentioned more of thefe prerogatives 
of Peter, that the other two evangelifts. We may hence con- 
clude, that the Apoftles, when illuminated by the Spirit with the 
knowledge of the true nature of Chrift’s kingdom, were quite free 
from envy, and that Peter was not affuming and arrogant among 
his brethren. 

It may be here obferved likewife, that as our facred hiftorians 
were not envious, fo neither were they fond and partial. The 
feveral advantages and virtues of Peter are recorded by fome only. 
But his fault in denying Chrift, when under profecution, is re- 


lated by all. 
Peter 


* Query, whether this remarkable circumftance does not in fome 
meafure invalidate Dr. Lardner’s reafonings in favor of James’s apof- 
tlefhip ? 
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Peter was prefident in the college of the apoftles, and is always 
named firft among them, He was prefent in the year 49 or 50, 
at thé council of Jeru/alem. Soon after which, he went to Az- 
tioch, where he was reproved by St, Paul. No diftin& account 
of Peter’s travels is any where to be met with, tho’ he is fuppofed 
to have preached to the Jews of the difperfion in Pontus, Bithy- 
nia, Cappadocia, and Afia. In thofe countries he might ftay a 

while. It is very likely he did fo, and that he was well ac- 
quainted with the chriftians there, to whom he afterwards wrote 
two epiftles, Hecame to Rome about the year 64, where he fuf- 
fered * martyrdom. 

Learned men have denied that Peter ever was at Rome. Dr. 
Lardner confiders the arguments on both fides; is himfelf of opi- 
nion that Peter moft certainly was there, and concludes with this 
obfervation, ‘ it is not for our honour, (/ays 4e) nor our intereft, 
‘ either as chriftians, or proteftants, to deny the truth of events, 
afcertained by early and well attefted tradition. If any make an 
« ill ufe of fuch faéts, we are not accountable for it. We are not, 
‘ from a dread of fuch abufes, to overthrow the credit of all hif- 
‘ tory, the confequence of which would be fatal.’ 

The two epiftles afcribed to St. Peter, are, in our author’s opi- 
nion, certainly written by him: though the genuinenefs of the fe- 
cond is difputed by many +. The firft, as we learn from Eu/ebius, 
was all along received as authentic; and both of them in the 
fourth and following centuries by all chriftians, except the Syrians. 
Grotius thinks the { fecond epiftle was writ by Simeon, bifhop of 

Jerufalem, 


* Jerome fays, ‘ that Peter was crucified by order of Nero, and 
* fo crowned with martyrdom, his head downward, and his feet lifted 
‘ up, faying, He was unworthy to be crucified, as his mafter was.’ 
To the like purpofe Prudentius. Chryfoftom alfo feveral times 
fpeaks of Peter’s being crucified with his head downwards. 

* And it is unqueftioned, that among the Romans fome were fo 
* crucified, to add to their pain and ignominy. Neverthelefs fome 
« antient writers, who fpeak of Peter’s martyrdom by crucifixion, do 
* not take notice of that circumftance.’ | 
+ * The firft epiftle feems (/ays Dr. Lardner) to be referred to by 
Clement of Rome. It is plainly referred to by Polycarp feverai 
* times. It is alfo referred to by the martyrs at Lyons. It was re- 
« ceived by Theophilus, bifhop of Antioch. It was quoted by Pa- 
* pias. Itis quoted in the remaining writings of Irenzus, Clement 
‘ of Alexandria, and Tertullian. Confequently, it was all along re« 
‘ ceived. But we do not perceive the fecond epiftle to be quoted by 
* Papias, nor by Irenzus, nor Tertullian, nor Cyprian.’ 

t The prefent bifhop of London obferves, ‘ that the firftand third of 
* the three chapters of Peter’s fecond epiftle, agree in ftile with the firk 
* epiftie. The only difference is in the fecond chapter, the ftileof which 
« is no more like to that of the other two, than it is to that of the firft 
* epiftle, The occtafion of this difference feems to be this, thatin pre! 

6 
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Jerufalem. Concerning the perfons to whom “thefe epiftles 
were fent, there have been different opinions’ “among both 
antients and moderns. The doctor mentions feveral, with ttie 
reafons alleged, and concludes with his own, which is, that 
they were fent to all chriftians.in general living in the coun- 
tries mentioned in the beginning of the firft epiftle, though 
he thinks they were for the moit part of * Gentile ftock and ori- 
ginal. Concerning the place where they were written, there are 
four different opinions embraced by the learned: fome fuppofe + 
the Babylon, mentioned by Peter to mean a town of city of that 
name in Egypt. Some, Babylon in.Affyria ; fome, Babylon in Mefo- 
potamia; andlaftly, fome imagine, that by Babylon St. Peter figu- 
ratively means Rome. ‘To the latter of thefe opinions the doctor 
himfelf fubfcribes. He adds, that they were moft probably writ 
not long before this apoftle’s death. About the year 64 or 65. 
The doctor then proceeds to the epi/tles (the Aiffory being alrea- 
dy written by him) of the apoftle 


Ss. | OO. H N. 


All the three epiftles of St. John are now generally received as 
his. The firft epiftle is likewife acknowledged by the antients. 
But the other two are contradicted, or doubted of, by fome. The 
Syrian churches in particular admit but of one as genuine. Con- 
cerning the time when the firft epiftle was written, there are va- 
rious opinions which are here produced. The doétor thinks it was 
not writ till after the Jewifh war about the year 80; and his reafon 
for it is, that the arguments alledged for proving it to have been 
writ fooner, are not fatisfactory. In regard to the. perfons to whom 
this epiftle was fent, it is obfervable, that the writer doth not in 
any part of it defcribe or characterize thofe to whom he writes, by 
the name of their city, country, or any fuch thing. This has 
given fcope for the learned to form various conjetures concerning 
it. The doétor is of opinion, it was defigned for all chriftians in 


general, efpecially for the churches in Afia under the apoftle’s in- 
fpection, 


‘ cond chapter there is a defcription of the falfe prophets and teachers, 
‘ who infeited the church, and perverted the doétrines of the gofpe}. 
« Some antient Jewifh writer had left behind him a defcription of the 
‘ falfe prophets of his own, or perhaps earlier times. Which de- 
* {cription is applied both by St. Peter and St. Jude to the falfe 
« teachers of their own times.’ 

* « As obedient children, not fafbioning yourfelves, according to the 
« former lufts in your ignorance.’ 1 Peteri. 14. ‘This might be very 
pertinently faid to men converted from Gentilifm to Chriftanity. But 
no fuch thing is ever faid by the apoftles, concerning the Jewith 
_ people, who had been favored with divine revelation, and had the 
- knowedge of the true God. , 

+ At the end of the firft epiftle, St. Peter fays, * the church that is 
‘ at Babylon, eleded together with you, faluteth you,’ 
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fpeétion, without excepting the believers in Fudea, or any other 
country whatever. . 

St. John’s fecond epiftle is thus infcribed, To the ele& lady, and 
her children, which has been differently underftood by antients and 
moderns. Some will-have it to mean the church in general ; fome 
a particular church ; fome a particular lady, the lady Eleéta, the 
lady Kuria, the ele&t Kyria. Dr. Lardner himfelf fubfcribes to 
the generally received interpretation ; and feems to think the others 
(what they moft certainly are) rather whimfical. The circum- 
itance is not perhaps of confequence enough, to deferve the many 
pages which have been wrote upon it. The doctor therefore haftens 
to the third epiftle, wihch is addrefled to Gaius, or Caius, an emi- 
nent chriftian, who moft probably lived in fome city of Afia, 
not far from Ephesus where St. John chiefly refided after leaving 
Judea. ‘This, together with the fecond epiftle, Dr. Lardner ima» 
gines was writ between the years 80 and go. Our author pro- 


ceeds to 


Ss. j UD & 


Concerning St. ude, very little is known with any degreé of 
certainty. All that can be collected is, that he was one of thofe 
called the * Lord’s brethren, and an apoftle, and brother of James 
the apoftle. He preached the gofpel in feveral parts of the land 
of J/rael, and wrought miracles in the name of Cérif#. It may be 
queftioned whether he was a martyr. + The epiftle afcribed to St. 
Jude was received by many in the time of Eufebius, though not by 
all. In Clement of Alexandria, who flourifhed about the year 194, 
we meet with notes on this epiftle. It is likewife quotéd by him in 
two of his works now extant. Origen has alfo quotations from it. 
Our author is of opinion, that this epiftle was defigned for the ufe 
of all in general who had embraced the chriftian religion; and 
that it was written, as appears by the agreement between the two 
epiftles, about the fame time as the epiftle of St. Peter, in the year 


65, or 66. 


* ¢« Our Lord’s brethren, as enumerated, are, “‘ James, and Jofes 
«< and Simon, and Judas.” Matt. xiii. 55. ‘* James, and Jofes, an 
«« Judas, and Simon.” Mark vi. 3. ‘ And in the catalogues of the 
« apoftles are thefe.’ ‘* James the fon of Alpheus, and Lebbeus, 
‘«¢ whofe furname was Thaddeus. Simon the Canaanite.” Mat. x. 3. 
*< James the fon of Alpheus, and Thaddeus, and Simon the Ca- 
«* naanite.” Mark iii. 18. ‘* James the fon of Alpheus, and Simon 
“« Zelotes, and Judas the brother of James.” Luke vi. 15. 16. 
‘* James the fon of Alpheus, and Simon Zelotes, and Judas the bro- 
*« ther of James.” Aétsi. 13. 

+ This epiftle is never exprefly cited by Irenzus, who wrote about 
the year of Chrift 178, a circumftance which may probably be ad- 
vanced by fome as a negative proof againit the genuinenefs of it. 


Vou. V. March 1758. P The 
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The doétor now comes to the laft book of the New Teftament, 


THE REVELATION. 


Dr. Lardner’s chapter on the Revelation of St. John is fhort, for 

which indeed he gives us a very good reafon ; namely, ‘ that it is a 
* book which he never underitood.’ Very different have beeit 
the fentiments of chriftians concerning it. Many receiving it as 
the writing of ‘Yobn the Apoftle and Evangelif ; others afcribing it 
to John a Prelbyter, others to Cerinthus, and fome rejecting it 
without knowing to whom it fhould be afcribed. The doctor fums 
up the * teftimony of antient chriftians concerning it; and ob- 
ferves, that, upon the whole, it has been generally acknowledged 
in all ages, though rejected by fome, particularly the Syrians, and 
fome other chriftians in the Eaft. He likewife confiders the marks 
of its genuinenefs from internal charaéters, and remarks the con- 
formity both of fentiment and expreffion, between the revelation, 
and the uncontefted writings of St. John. It feems to the doétor to 
have been written near the end of the reign of Domitian, about the 
year 96. ‘ 
"After what has been here extracted from Dr. Lardner’s third 
volume, it may not be amifs to fubjoin his table of the feven ca- 
tholic epiftles, and the revelation, with the places where, and the 
times when, they were writ. 


Episties. &c. PLACEs. A. D, 


The epiftle of St. James. Judea. oly 


; or the beginning of 62 


The two epiftles of St. 

Peter. ' Rome. % 
St. John’s firft epiftle. Ephefus. about 80 
His fecond and third epif- tL Ephefus. j betweet 80 

tles. and 9° 
The epiftle of St. Jude. Unknown. } - o 

» 

The revelation of St. sina 95 

ol val 6 
yonn. Ephefus. « 9 


At the conclufion of this volume, we find a chapter on the or- 
der of the books of the New Teftament, where the reader will fee at 
one view, in what manner the feveral parts were ranged by antient 
authors, with many pertinent and fenfible obfervations on it. 

The doétor has likewife another chapter to prove, that the books 
of the New Teftament, confitting of a collection of facred writings 
in two parts, one called gofpel or gofpels, or evangelicon; the 

, other 


* Itappears by this account, that Juftin Martyr, fo early as the year 
1}0, was acquainted with it, and received it as written by St. John. 
It is quoted alfo by Irenzus and Theophilus,. and Clement of Alex- 
andria, all living in the fecorid century. 
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bther epiftles, or apoftle, or apoftles, or apoftolicon, were early 
known, read, and made ufe of, by chriftians. 

This truth, which is an effential one, our author endeavours ta 
eftablith by confidering, Firft, the internal marks and charaéters : 
and, 2dly, the + teftimony of antient writers concerning it. It 
moft evidently appears from the authorities here colle&ted, that, in 
the very early days of Chriftianity, the books of the New Tefta- 
ment were well known, much ufed, and greatly refpe&ed. 

In the. doétor’s laft chapter, he confiders whether f, according 
to fome latter writers, any facred books of the New Teftament have 
been loft. 

‘ Aman, who thinks (/ays our author) of our Lord’s great cha- 
racter, and the unparalleled excellence of his difcourfes, and 
the great number of his miraculous works, and that he had 
twelve apoftles, and feventy other difciples, employed by him, 
all zealous for the honour of their mafter, ahd the good of his 
people, might be difpofed to fay: Certainly, there were many 
gofpels, or authentic hiitories of his life, writ before the defs 
truction of Jerufalem. And yet, if there is any credit to be 
given to ecclefiaitical hiftory, when John was defired to write his 
gofpel, about the time of that event, or after it, there were 
brought to him no more than three gofpels, to be confirmed by 
him, or to have fome additions made to them. One of which 
only had been writ by an apoftle, even Matthew’s. And it is 
the concurrent teftimony of all chriftian antiquity, that there 
were but four gofpels writ by apoftles, and apoftolical mem 
And yet we have no reafon to fay, that the true intereft of man- 
kind has not been duly confulted.’ 

There are, in the doétor’s opinion, many confiderations tending 


to fatisfy us, that no facred writings of the apoitles of Chrift are 
4 P 2 loft. 
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+ That the firftthree gofpels were well known in the world, befor 
St. John wrote, is fippofed by Eufebius of Cefarea, who was well 
acquainted with the writings of chriftians before his time. Thefe 
are the words of that eminent man. Having fpoken of St. Mats 
thew’s gofpel, he goes on: ‘* And when Mark and Luke had pub 
** lifhed the sofpels mE to them, it is faid, that John, who 
«© all this while had preached by wordof mouth, was induced to write 
“¢ ‘for this reafon. ‘The three firft written gofpels being now delivered 
“< toall men, and to John himéfelf, it is faid that he approved them.” 
« Before this laft evangelift wrote, the other three gofpels had been 
« delivered unto all men, and to John. He therefore had feen them 
‘ before, and they were in the hands of many people. 

‘ What has been now faid of the gofpels, is applicable, in a great 
¢ meafure, to the atts, and the epiftles of the New Teftament: as ma 
* be perceived by all, without enlarging any farthet.’ 

t « Mr. John Ens, and Mr. C. M. Pfaff in a work publifhed by him 
« in the early part of his life. Herman Witfius lkewife has argued _ 


* on she fame fide in feveral of his works.’ 
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loft: thefe our author enumerates, together with the * difficul- 
ties that have been ftarted on this fubje&t, which he endeavours 
to remove ; and concludes with obferving, that, if the primitive 
chriftians (as it plainly appears) Knew not of any apoftolical wri- 
tings, befides thofe which have been tranfmitted to us, it is very 
probable there were none. 

Thus have we extracted, with as little injuftice to the learned au- 
thor as the nature of our Review would permit, the moft material 
parts of this excellent performance. We think ourfelves obliged to 
recommend Dr. Lardner’s Supplement to his credibility of the gof- 
pel hiftory, in three volumes, as one of the moft ufeful works that 
has for fome time made its appearance in the world of literature. 
The reader who expeéts to find in it the flights of inventive fancy, 
the bold conjectures, or animated {tile of fruitful genius, will be 
difappointed ; but he who has fenfe enough to content himfelf 
with extenfive learning, and an ufeful inftru¢tion in religious mat- 
ters, unfeigned piety, and regard for Chriftianity, will be 
thoroughly fatisfied. It is a book which fhould be put into the 
hands of every young divine, as it will be highly ferviceable to him 
in his moft important bufinefs, the ftudy of the Holy Scriptures. 


* Among thefe difficulties we meet with the following : ¢ J aurote unto 
‘ you in an epiftle, not to accompany with fornicators.’ 1 Cor. v.9. 

‘ Hence it isargued, that St. Paul had writ an epiftle to the Co- 
‘ rinthians, before he wrote the firft of thofe two, which we have: 
« confequently, here is proof of the lofs of a facred writing, which 
‘ would have been canonical, if extant. 
« And it muft be acknowleged, that feveral learned men have con- 
cluded as much from this text. Others however fee not hereany fuch 
proof. And on this fide have argued Whitby, and others. And 
I think, itis of no fmall weight, that feveral antient writers under- 
* flood the apoftle to fay: J have writ to you in this epiftle. So 'The- 
‘ odoret, Theophylact, and Photius in Oecumenius. They fuppofe, 
‘ that the apoftle here refers to fomewhat before faid by him in this 
‘ fame epiftle, and in this very chapter, ver. 2. or 6.7.’ For the 
whole aie to this objection, fee the work p. 444, &c. 


a. 
—_ 





Art. Hl. The Call of Ariftippus. EpifleIV. To Mark Akenfide, 
M.D. By the author of the three former epiftles of Ariftippus. 410. 
Pr. 1s. Dodfley. 


HE author of this fhort, but agreeable performance, need 

not perhaps have informed us in his title page, that it 

was written by the fame hand, to which we are indebted for the 
three. former epiftles of Arittippus. There is an eafe and gaiety, 
together with what the French term a zaiveté, running through it, 
which fufficiently diftinguifhes it from moft of the compofitions 
which we have lately met with. The old lady, whofe decaying fa- 
culties 
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culties we have already animadverted upon, has indeed taken the 
liberty to decry this poem, and to fall upon the author with a de- 
gree of malevolence, in our opinion both unaccountable and un- 
juftifiable. She calls it an * ia/u/t upon the reader, and is very 
angry with Arifippus for making 4im/e/f the hero of his tale. But 
this, with all due deference to this arch-critic, is. ftripping poor 
poets of a privilege which they have enjoyed time out of mind, the 
privilege, we mean, of immortalizing themfelves ; and which from 
Homer down to Cooper has never been called in queftion. 
Without regarding therefore what the fubjec is, let us fee in what 
manner it is treated. The poem is addreffed to Dr. Akenfide, author 
of one of the fineft + poems in the Englifh language, and whom 
he calls on to exercife his poetical talents, at the fame time promifing 
himfelf immortality from the dottor’s approbation. 
‘ If thy nice ear attends the ftrains 
‘ This carelefs bard of nature breathes 
€ On Cyprian flute in Albion’s plains, 
* By future poets myrtle wreaths 

Shall long be fcatter’d o’er his urn 
* In annual folemnity, 
‘ And marble Cupids, as they mourn, 

* Point where his kindred afhes lies.’ 

There is fomething very picturefque in the attitude of the marble 
Cupids pointing to the urn, and which might perhaps cohvey no 
bad hint to any modern fculptor, who had {kill enough to execute 
this defign. The chearfulnefs of unaffected virtue, and the gaicty 
of innocent youth, is prettily defcribed in thefe liness~ * 

¢ — Virtue moaps not in the cell 

‘ Where cloifter’d pride and penance dwell, 

¢ But, in the chariot of the loves, 

* She triumphs innocently gay, 

‘ Drawn by the yok’d Idalian doves, 
Whilft young affections lead the way 
To the warm regions of the heart, 
Whence felfifh fiends of vice depart, 
Like fpeétres at th’ approach of day.’ 

After conveying his brother bard to the Elyfian fhades, and 
ranking him with Plato, Virgil, Lucretius, and Horace, our 
author places himfelf with his own poetical kindred Anacreon, 
Chapelle, Chaulieu, &c. writers, whom he has induftrioufly, and, 
in our opinion, happily imitated. ‘Thofe amongit our readers, 
who have no objection to the freedom of Epicurean principles, 
wil! read him with pleafure when he fays, 

‘ Each momentary blifs I feize, 


‘ Ere thefe warm faculties decay, 
P3 ‘ The 


* See the laft Monthly Review. 
+ The Pleafures of the Imagination. 
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¢ The fleeting moments to deceive 
* Of human life’s allotted day. 
« And when th’ invidious hand of tinte 
By ftealth thall filver o’er my head, 
Still pleafure’s rofy walks I'll tread, 
Still with the jocund mufes rhime, 
And haunt the green Idalian bow’rs, 
Whilft wanton boys of Paphos’ court 
« In myrtles hide my ftaff for fport, 
« And coif me, where I’m bald, with flow’rs.’ 

The hiding bis faff, and ceifing him with flowers, is truly ana- 
creontic. Tho’ * neither of thefe thoughts are entirely new, the 
author has made them his own by his propriety in applying them 
to his nage. The poem ends thus, 

-——— To each happy habit true, 
- ¢ Preferring happinefs to pow’r, 

¢ Will Ariftippus e’en purfue 
Life’s comforts to the lateft hour, 
Till age (the only malady 
Which thou and med’cine cannot cure, 
Yet what all covet to endure) 
This innocent voluptuary 
Shall, from the laughs and graces here, 
With late and lenient change remove, 
To regions of Elyfian air, 
Where fhades of mortal pleafures rove, 
Deftin’d, without alloy, to fhare r 

« Eternal joys of mutual love, 

* Which tranfitory were above.’ 

Upon the whole, though we do not think (which fome criticks 
feem greatly difappointed at) that this poem contains as much mo- 
rality as the Erhic epiftles, or as much true philofophy as the Axzi- 
Lucretius, we cannot help recommending it as an innocent Ba- 
dinage, written with eafe and fpirit. We are glad to find that the 
author is, as Falftaff fays, not only witty bimfelf, but the caufe of 
wit in ether men. Dr. Akenfide has liftened to the call of his 
friend, and + given us as a proof that he has not forgot his two; 


fold engagements to Apollo, 
ArT, 


~ eo * /” 


> = OB wet a hh CO 


* The firft feems to have been drawn from the celebrated picture 
of Achilles, where Cupids are reprefented as playing with the different 
arts of his armour: the latter was robably fug gefted to our author. 
by the old flory of Julius Czfar, of im ke it is ford that being bald, he 
covered his head with laurels. © 
¢ Ariftippus in the beginning of this poem, calls him 
' ‘"Pwofold difciple of Apollo! 


4 
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Art IV. Tombo-Chiqui: or, she American favage. A dramatic 
entertainment. In three a&s, Priceis, %. Hooper and A. Morley. 


HIS entertainment opens with captain Clerimont giving 

dire€tions to his fervant about his embarkation for Ham- 
burgh, where he hopes to wed Sylvia, the daughter of Mr. Gold- 
ing, a wealthy merchant of that place, to whom he had been 
contracted before his voyage to America, whence he is but lately 
returned. Here we are given to underftand, that he has imported 
an American favage, of excellent natural abilies, to whom the laws 
of fociety, as well as our manners, are entirely unknown. And 
Clerimont promifes himfelf great entertainment, from obferving 
how pure fimple nature may work in him, from a knowledge of 
our arts and f{ciences. ‘To this favage it fhould be noted, he owes 
his life, which he preferved at the time of a fhipwreck. Cleri- 
mont’s friend, Mirabel, meets him, and intreats him to be prefent 
at his nuptials, which are to be fpeedily celebrated between him 
and a lady juft arrived from Germany. In the third fcene we are in- 
troduced to Tambo-Chiqui, the American favage, who talks very 
rationally: his charaéter feems to be that of uncorrupted integrity, 
fuch as Adam was before the fall. His ignorance and innocence 
are well pourtrayed. But the fcene is too long; and though the 
language is lively, an Englifh audience would fall afleep over it. 
There is a neceflity of fomething infinitely ftronger to roufe and 
entertain us. As he is gazing about him, he accidently juftles 
with Mr. Golding, who is croffing the ftage with his wife and 
daughter.. The oddity of his appearance engage them to converte 
with him. He tells them who he is, and falls in love with Violetta 
the maid, to whom he is allowed to make his addreffes. 

He next beats a Jew pedlar, and we fhall-tranfcribe the feenes. 
‘ACT I. SCENE VIL 
‘Tombo-chiqui. A Few Pedlar. 

‘ Pedlar. Sig, will you pleafe to buy any thing? 

‘ Tombo-chiqui. Hey ! 

* Pedlar. Will you have any of my wares; look at them: fine 
* necklaces, itone-buckles, rings, feals ? [ He opens his box. 

‘ Tombo-chigui. Why do you fhew me all this? 

‘ Pedlar. That you may fee if any thing pleafes you ? 

‘ Tombo-chiqui. And if any thing pleales me, will you part with it 
‘to me? 

‘ Pedlar. Gladly ; I defire no better. 

‘ Tombo-chiqui. (afide) The captain was in the right, faith! he 
s did not tell me a word of a lie. So you go about the country, 
‘carrying thefe fine things to fee who will take them off your 
« hands? 


‘ Pedlar. To be fure, Sir, I muft needs do fo. 
P 4 © Tombe- 
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‘ Tombo-chiqui. Oh the good people thefe, the good people! and 
‘ what a fine thing the laws are! 

* Pedlar. Pleafe, Sir, to fee what you like. 

* Tombo-chiqui. Well! fo much goodnefs confounds me. 

* Pedlar. Have J any thing that pleafes you? 

* Tombo-chiqui. Every thing there pleafes me, 

‘ Pedlar. Well then, take every thing. 

* Tombo-chiqui. But then, I fhall leave you nothing. 

‘ Pedlar, So much the better: we are never better pleafed than 
« when we get all our goods off our hands. (By his drefs this is 
* fome ignorant foreigner, and I fhall make a rare penny of him.) 

* Tombo-chiqui. You call yourfelf a pedlar then ? 

* Pedlar. Yes. 

* Tombo-chiqui. 1 am glad I know the name of fo honeft a man. 
« Here give me all then. It fhall never be faid I am not as free in 
‘-taking-as you are in giving. (Well! I can never thank the cap- 
* tain enough for bringing me amongit fuch a good fort of people.) 

[He takes all. 

‘ Pedlar. But what will you give now? 

* Tombo-chiqui. 1? I have nothing to give you, and am ve 
‘ forry for it; for 1 am naturally good-natured, though I do not 
‘ know the laws, : 

‘ Pedlar. This will not do for me: I muft have fixty guineas. 

‘ Tombo-chiqui. May I perith if I have a fingle guinea, or know 
« what a guinea is. 

‘ Pedlar. Return me my goods then. 

© Tombo-chiqui. Pooh! you are only in jeft, fure. 

« Pedlar. There is no jefting in the matter: return me my goods 
‘I fay, or I will go and complain. 

“ Tombo-chiqui. To whom, pray ? 

* Pedlar. To a juitice of peace. 

* Tombo-chiqui. What animal is that ? 

‘ Pedlar. He is a man of worfhip, aman of authority, that fees 
‘the laws are executed, and thofe hanged who break them: do 
« you mark that? 

‘ Tombo-chigui. So that if you fhould break the laws, he would 
‘ hang you too? 

‘ Pedlar. 'To be fure. 

* Tombo-chiqui. And nothing but right: by what I can fee, the 
‘honefty of thefe people is not voluntary, it goes againft the 
* grain; they would not be honeft but for fear of thefe fame laws. 

‘ Pedlar. Come, Sir, lamin nojefting humor; pay me, or re- 
‘ turn me my goods. 

* Tombo-chiqui. May I perith if I know what you mean: “ Pay 
“s ag me my fixty guineas,”—what curfed-nonfenfe is all 
‘ that ? 

 Pedlar, Was ever the like heard of ? 
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© Tombo-chiqui. What are you angry at ? you came to offer me 
« your goods in pure friendfhip, I took them to pleafe you, and 
‘ now forfooth! you put yourfelf into a paffion with me? are not 
* you afhamed of yourfelf? 

‘ Pedlar. You are fome rogue, and if you do not return me 
* quickly what you have of mine, Iwill ...... 

“ Tombo-chiqui. Hold, there! if you do not get off the ground 
* this inftant, I will knock your brains out. 

* Pedlar. How now? is this the way to pay people? thieves! 
“robbers! (He goes to collar Tombo-chiqui, vho beats him) help ! 
* murder ! 

‘ Tombo-chiqui. I muft fealp the dog. (He puts his hand to bis 
‘ hatchet or tombyawk, and the Pedlar runs away leaving bis wig be- 
* bind him. 

‘SCENE VIL. Tombo-chiqui. . (alone) . 

‘Oh ho! what the devil is this? this head of hair is not natural 
*...,-, as far as I can fee, the people here are nothing of 
‘what they appear to be, and every thing is artificial amongft 
‘them, goodnefs, wifdom, wit, and even to the hairof their head. 
‘ Faith! I begin to be afraid in good earneft, of living any longer 
* amongift fuch animals. Let me go and find out the captain, to 
“ know of him what the meaning of all this is.’ 

Tombo-chiqui is taken up for this mifbehaviour; but Cleri- 
mont meets and hinders his going to prifon, making the: pedlar 
and his followers amends for their trouble. The pedlar acknow- 
ledges he is fatisfied, ‘ But Sir, (/ays se) may be your favage is 
‘ not yet content: that he might have nothing to reproach me 
‘with, I could wifh to return him the beating I had of him very 
* well. 

“< Zombo-chiqui. No ; I wil] not take it back ; when I give a thing, 
* I give it, and for good: do you mark me? 

¢ Conft. (to Tombe-chiqui) Sir, Iam your moft humble fervant. 


[They go off. 
© Tombo-chiqui. Go to the devil, you and yours.’ 

Tombo-chiqui now upbraids Clerimont for having brought 
him out of the land of fincerity, into a country where every thing 
is falfe and hollow ; where he cannot believe even appearance, nor 
depend upon words. However, he promifes to be content with 
living where he is, provided his friend wjll teach him how to fay 
fine things to Violetta. The name alarms Clerimont; he knows 
her to be Sylvia’s maid; and thus difcovers his miftrefs, and her 
father, to be in London. His voyage to Hamburgh is thereby 
faved: but then he is rendered uneafy, at finding that the very 
German lady, to whom Mirabel is about to be married, is his mif- 
trefs. Tombo-chiqui prevents him from fighting for her. Fir/t, fays 
he, gh her whofe throat of the two fhe would chufe to have cut; for if he 
that fhe loves is killed, continues he, the murderer, tho her lover, will 
be ber detefation. ‘The two friends, in confequence of this fenfible 

obfer~ 
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obfervation, agree to vifit her together, and to confent without 
murmuriug to fee her married to him whom fhe fhould chufe. And 
before they go off, Clerimont obferves, that fhe had often formerly 
told him fhe loved him ; and her father approved the match ;_ but 
perhaps, fays he, the reports of being ftripped of all my fub- 
ftance by fhipwreck, has influenced his fordid mind to change’; 
but my Sylvia is incapable of fuch a fentiment. There is fome 
humour in the following fcene, which will fufficiently excufe our 
quoting it. 
‘ACT HI. SCENE IL. 
© Tombo-chiqui. A Stranger. 

‘ Stranger. In this overwhelming diftrefs of mine, folitude is my 
‘ only refuge: here, at leaft, under thefe unfrequented fhades, I 
* may complain at liberty, of the injuftice of mankind. | 

“ Tombo-chiqui. That man feems vexed. 

‘ Stranger. Happy! a thoufand times happy the favages, who 
‘ fimply follow the laws of nature, and have never heard of Coke 
¢ upon Lyttleton, or of the Praxis Curie Cancellarie. 

© Tombo-chiqui. Ay! this is a rational creature.——You are in the 
¢ right, friend, you are all knaves or fools in this country. 

‘ Stranger. What does the man want with me? 

‘. Tombo chiqui. Tell me truth: I dare fwear, you too have lately 
¢ been in danger of hanging. 

‘ Stranger. You are very impertinent, methinks! I am no fuch 
¢ perfon : hanging is not for a man like me. 

‘ Tombo-chiqui. That is a good air, faith! your betters are hanged 
‘ every day : do you know, that I myfelf had like to have been 
‘ tucked up, but juft now? 

* Stranger. You? 

“ Tombo-chiqui. Yes, I myfelf, in my own proper perfon. 

* Stranger. Ifuppofe there were good reafons for it then. 

© Tombo-chiqui. They had no reafons, but fuch as pafs in your 
* country, that is to fay, damned villainous ones. A rafcal of 4 
‘ pedlar came to offer me his goods: I took them out of ftark love 
« and friendfhip, and he wanted me to give him money, forfooth ! 
« I had none: at which he grew angry, and fo didI too: in fhort, 
« I payed him with a drubbing to his heart’s content. That is all 
* the reafons they had, when the rogue went to fetch other rogues to 
‘ take me up and hang me, and my bufinefs was done, if. the cap- 
‘ tain had not refcued me out of their hands. 

‘ Stranger. (afide) (I wanted but this'to finifih me. ‘This muft be 
‘a dreffed-up footpad, who has his gang and fome rogue he calls 
¢ their captain at hand.) 

* Tombo-chiqui. What are you muttering ? 

* Stranger, Ifay, the pedlarwas very much in the wrong. 

* Tombo-chiqui. Without doubt he was: a greater rafcal there 


‘ could not exift. : 


* Stranger. 
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® Stranger. Certainly, and you are in the right to be in a paffion: 
* for, let me tell you, it is no jefting matter to be hanged. 

‘ Tombo-chiqui. How, fdeath! a jefting matter? it is a damned 
* ferious one; and when I think of it, I am in fucha rage I can 
* hardly contain myfelf. 

‘ Stranger. You fhould take care not to expofe yourfelf to it 
fagain. Good bye, Sir. 

‘ Tombo-chiqui. Where are you going? 

‘ Stranger, Juft to join fome company that is not far off. 

‘ Tombo-chiqui. No! I will have you ftay; I have fomething to 
* fay to you. 

‘ Stranger. Ihave not time to hear you. 

“ Tombo-chiqui. You are like to find time then: for I will haveit fo, 

* Stranger. (afide) I fhall be well off if it cofts me no more thay 
* my purfe. | 

© Tombe-chigui. Tell me, are you an honeft man? 

« Stranger. 1 profefs myfelf one. 

“ Tombo-chiqui. And how would you have me believe you, if you 
* give me no fecurities? for you are none of you in this country 
«to be trufted without that: come, give me fome, and we will 
* talk afterwards. 

* Stranger. What do you mean? 

‘ Tombo-chiqui. 1 fay, feel in your pockets for them: there it is 
§ you put them. . 

‘ Stranger. (afide) Yes! yes! his meaning comes out plain 
¢ enough now : let me go off as well asI can. I fee, Sir, what 
* you would be at : here is my purfe, it is all I have. 

‘ Tombo-chigui. Now, if any man was to afk the Jike of mel 
¢ would kill him: for there needs no fecurity be required of me: 
¢[ am a man of honor, I. 

‘ Stranger. I fee you are. Good bye, Sir. [ going. 

* Tombo-chiqui. Stop. 

‘ Stranger. (afide) Again? good heaven! fave me; he is cer- 
* tainly going to murder me, to make fure work. — 

‘ Tombo-chigui. Hang it, 1 am loth to deal with you in this man- 
* ner, becaufe you feem to me a good fort of man, and made ho- 
§ norable mention of the favages. 

¢ Stranger. Would to God I had been born amongft them! I 
§ fhould not be expofed to all the evils that perfecute me. 

‘ Tombo-chiqui. Nay then, take your fecurities back again: I will 
* take your own word for your being an honeft man, fince you with 
f yourfelf a favage. 

* Stranger. But, Sir, | 

* Tombo-chiqui, Do you know that J am a favage, fimple as I 
* ftand here ? 

* Stranger. You ? 

* Tombo-chiqui. Yes I.—I am but this very day come into your 


* country, and within thefe few hours have heard and feen more 
* abfur- 
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¢ abfurdities and follies than I thould have learnt in a thoufand 
¢ years in our forefts. 

‘ Stranger. Truly, I believe it. —(alide) God be praifed, I breathe 
* free again ! 

* Tombo-chiqui. ‘Tell me then, what has vexed you ? 

© Stranger. The lofs of a law-fuit. 

© Tombo-chiqui. What beaft is that you call a law-fuit ? 

© Stranger. It is no beaft : but an affair I had to difcufs with a 
* man. 

© Tombo-chiqui. And what fort of an affair was it ? 

* Stranger. It is an affair that is like——let me fee, like——why 
* like a law-fuit. (afide) I am devilifhly at a lofs how to explain to 
* him what a law-fuit is——--You Know I fuppofe we have laws in 
¢ this country. 

“ Tombo-chiqui. Yes. 

“ Stranger. Thefe laws are adminiftered by wife learned perfons. 

* Tombo-chiqui. Whom you call judges, do not you ? 

* Stranger. Yes. Nowif oT one wrongs you of your property ; 
¢ you fummon him before thefe judges, who examine your reafons 
« and his, ‘that they may pronounce judgment between you: and 
‘ this is called a law-fuit. 

* Tombo-chiqui. Go on, now I underftand what it is. 

* Stranger. It is now ten years ago that I commenced a law-fuit 
‘ againft a man who had borrowed fixty guineas of me, and re- 
« fufed to pay me, and I have juft now loft it. 

“ Tombo-chiqui. Ten years ! alaw-fuit laft ten years! how can that be? 

« Stranger. From the various quirks of the law. 

* Timbo-chiqui. What do mean by by quirks of the Jaw ? 

‘ Stranger. They are the myfteries of an art invented by law- 
* yers, to embroil the cleareft cafes imaginable, which become in- 
*comprehenfible, after a follicitor and an attorney fhall have 
¢ been at work upon them for fix months. 

“ Tombo-chiqui. And pray what are a follicitor and an at- 


‘ torney ? 
« Stranger. They are perfons learned in the law, and verfed in 


‘ its forms. 

“ Tombo-chiqui. Forms! I dont know what that is. 

‘ Stranger. Forms are the order in which things are prefented to’ 
€ the judge to avoid error. 

‘ Tombo-chiqui. Oh! that’s very well. So that with thefe forms 
* there is no fear of error ? 

‘ Stranger. On the contrary: thefe forms it is that often occa- 
* fion it. 

* Tombo-chiqui. And why? 

‘ Stranger. Becaufe it is from them lawyers derive all their powers 
* to embroil affairs. | 

‘ Tombo-chiqui. But fince there are judges eftablifhed to adminifter 


 juttice, “" do they not extirpate fo iniquitous an art ? 
¢ Stranger. 
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© Stranger. In the firft place, becaufe they have been originally 

‘ lawyers themfelves: and next, becaufe thofe quirks are found’ in 

‘ the law itfelf, which in thofe very forms it has provided for fencing 

‘ error out, has in effect built a maze for juftice itfelf to be loftin 

* it, and her fuitors to be devoured by the infatiable maw of her 
* miniftring dragons. 

‘ Tombo-chiqui. I find then, that in this devilifh country, your 
‘laws and your forms are as perplext as your reafon. But tell me; 
‘fince the judges will not, or cannot correct this grievance, and 
* fince you know that thefe follicitors and attornies embroil your 
‘ affairs, why are you fuch fools as to fuffer them to put their nofe 

‘into them ? ’Sdeath! if I were to have a law-fuit, and any of 
‘ thofe rafcals were to touch it but with the tip of their little finger, 
‘ I would knock their brains out. 

‘ Stranger. It is not poffible to do without them ; they-are ne- 
‘ ceffary evils, being perfons appointed by the laws, for the ma- 
‘ nagement of affairs that are carried before the judges ; for you 
* are not allowed to plead your own caufe yourfelf, 

‘ Tombo-chiqui. And why are not you allowed ? 

‘ Stranger. Becaufe you have not ftudied the laws, and do not 
* know the forms. 

‘ Tombo-chiqui. What! becaufe I do not know the art of em 
‘ broiling my own caufe, I muft not plead it ? 

* Stranger. No. 

“ Tombo-chiqui. Do you hear me? I have a great mind to cont 

‘your head for the reward of your impudence. Is it becaufe I 
‘have returned you your fecurities that you are bantering me 
* thus ? 

* Stranger. It is no banter, I affure you: what I tell you is but 
“too true. The law, as things ftand, is one of our greateft griev- 
¢ances. The poor cannot come at it for want of money, and 
‘ thofe who have not much of it, are foon drained dry. 

Tombo-chiqui. What, do you give money too? 

“ Stranger. Certainly. You muft always have it ready upon the 
* nail, to fatisfy the blood-fuckers of the law : otherwife, juftice 
¢ ftops her ears, and nothing goes on. 

* Tombo-chiqui. The people of this country are be-deviled ; they 
¢ make money of every thing : they fell even juftice. 

* Stranger. Not quite. ‘They make a fhow indeed of giving the 
* fubftance of it for nothing: but the forms of it are fo expenfive, 
*‘ that the benefit of it is fwallowed up, fo that the forms run away 
‘ with the fubftance: I have exhaufted myfelf to fupport my law- 
* fuit, and I have this day loft it, through a flaw in the forms. 

© Tombo-chiqui. And are you forry for that ? 

* Stranger. A pretty queftion truly ! 

. Tombo-chiqui Then are you a greater fool than I took you for! 

« you ought to rejoice at it. 


* Stranger. 
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* Stranger. Why ? 

* Tombo-chigui. Becaufe you have got rid of a damn’d bad bars 
«gain, that you might have been glad to have loft ten years ago. 
* As for me, if I had fuch a commodity, I would foon throw it into 
‘theriver. But now I think on’t, did not you fay your law-fuit 


¢ was an affair of fixty guineas ? 


* Stranger. Yes. 
© Tombo.chigui. 1 am forry you have lott it then ; for if you had 


* it ftill, I would defire you to give it me. I would then go and 
« look out for my rogue of a pedlar, who wanted fixty guineas of 
« me for his goods, and give him your law-fuit in payment, to 
« punifh him for the tricks he played me. 

* Stranger. You could not take a better revenge. Your reflec- 
« tions have relieved my vexations, and I am forry my bufinefs hin. 
« ders me from enjoying your converfation longer. Good bye, Sir. 
« May you ever enjoy this innocence and fimplicity! 

* Tombo-chiqui. Good bye—but hift! a word with you: never, 
« whilft you are in your fenfes, have any more law-fuits. 

‘SCENE Ul. Tombo-chiqui. (alone) 

¢ A law-fuit is a damned execrable thing! I am half afraid of 
« ftumbling upon one as I go along : but, fince it depends on the » 
«having money, I have a clever trick for your lawyers and their 
‘ forms: 1 will never have any thing; fo that then there will be 
¢ no follicitors or attornies, who will think it worth their while to 
* embroil my affairs. 

Tombo-chiqui next meets with his miftrefs, and his manner of 
courting her is very entertaining. Clerimont having now convinced. 
Golding, that the reports of his ruin were premature, the match 
with Mirabel is fet afide ; Clerimont and Sylvia are married ; and 
the favage is made happy in the arms of Violetta. 

_ This piece is founded upon a French performance, called Har- 
lequin Sauvage, the firft plan of which was taken from nature. 

‘ The prefent eflay (/ays the author) towards naturalizing this 
 fubjeé& to our ftage, was purely owing to an opinion of the merit 
* of the original. How far juftice may have been done it, the 
« reader will pronounce, but he may be affured it is not pub- 
« lithed under the difgrace of reje&tion from our theatres, fince it 
« was never offered to them; and not impofiibly he may, from the 
« perufal, conclude, that the righteft thing that could be, was not 
‘ to offer it.’ 

Tombo-chiqui is written with a fpiit, which no where flags : 
there is a ftrain of pleafantry runs through the whole, which, in 
our opinion, would have enfured it fuccefs on the ftage under the 
conduét of a Garrick. ‘The ftyle is eafy, the fentiments natural, 
the rules of the drama well preferved, the cataftrophe eafily brought 
about; and though fome of the fcenes, which pleafe well in the 


reading, would be too long in the reprefentation, they mught be 
gafily cut. 
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Art. V. Moral and critical reflections on Jeveral fubje&s. Among 
avhich (by way of illuftration) various charaéters are occaftonally in- 
ter/perfed. By the author of Emily. t2mo. Pr. 35. Nobles. 


HERE is nothing fo eafy as colleéting apothegms, or fetting 

down refleétions : every object will furnifh a man that things 
with matter; but it is not every man that thinks, whofe thoughts 
are worth communicating to the world. Few are pofleffed of the 
weight and folidity of Rochefoucault ; the fprightlinefs and imagina- 
tion of La Bruyere, the elegance and knowledge of Greville. We 
cannot fay we found any of their perfections in the book before 
us. The writing is fometimes eafy enough, but the fubject only 
gleanings of common converfations, which there was but little 
merit in gathering, unlefs the author had fome merit in employing 
thus fome of his time which hung heavy on his hands; and had 
otherwife been entirely. wafted. Indeed, as it is, he has employed 
it to little purpofe. His refle&tions are none of them new; they 
want precifion and order; and though ranked alphabetically, fome 
of them that we find under A, might as well have been placed un- 
der X. ‘« Ambition (/ays be) is an arbitrary paffion ; it {corns to 
‘ be confined by the fhackles of reftraint, but ufurps the foul, and 
‘ with refiftlefs force triumphs over all its calmer motions. As 
‘ when a rapid river overflows its banks, and deluges the neigh- 
‘ bouring fields, all the ponds, lakes, and rivulets it meets with 
‘ in its courfe, are mingled together without diftin@tion, and in- 
* creafe its impetuofity.’ 

And again, ambition is a luff, which is always inflamed, but never 
quenched by enjoyment. Might not thefe refle&tions be as juftly ap- 
plied to avarice, and many other paffions: but I fear they are 
flung out ad captandum vulgus, to catch empty readers, as well as all 
the fuftian, bombaft, and obfcurity in verfe and profe, of which this 
writer complains. Of his own obfcurity in profe, we fhall anoa 
have occafion to fpeak. 

‘ Poets (/ays he) who are defirous of rhyming themfelves into 
¢ fame, are often neceffitated to facrifice’fenfe to found, and to 
¢ introduce unneceflary words, after a thought has been fully ex- 
‘ preffed. 

‘ Rhyming poets, by endeavouring to charm our ears by the 
* melody of their numbers, frequently give us mellifluous non- 
* fenfe, and tinkling ftupidity.’ 

You are miftaken, my friend, thefe are not poets, they are only 
verfe writers ; as you are a profe writer, who plague us with their 
eructations, like one of the hornets of which you juft now com- 
plained; and you fhew yourfelf to be ftill more of this fpecies, 
by your ineffeftual attempt to fting the ingenious author of the 
effay on the life and writings of Pope, 

_* Pope conclydes his Eloifa to Abelard, with the eight follow- 
* ing lines ; 


“ And 
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** And fure if fate fome future bard fhall jdin 

«« In fad fimilitude of griefs to mine, 

** Condemn’d, whole years, in abfence to deplore, 

*¢ And image charms he muft behold no more ; 

*« Such if there be, who loves fo long, fo well, ‘ 
“ Let him our fad, our tender ftory tell ; 

“« The well-fung woes will footh my penfive ghoft ; 

“© He beft can paint them who can feel them moft.” 

* Thefe lines are particularly beautiful, becaufe the fituation of 
* his own mind is pathetically glanced at in them.—Pope had an 
¢ unfuccefsful amour. 

* If the ingenious author of the Effay on his writings and genius 
« had been acquainted with this anecdote, he would not have cen- 
« fured them, I believe, fo haftily and fo feverely.—Hear what he 
* fays :” 

«“ With this line, 

«*« One human tear fhall drop, and be forgiven !” 
«< in my opinion, the poem fhould have ended; for the eight addi- 
** tional ones concerning fome poet, that haply might arile to 
*« fing their misfortunes, are languid and flat, and diminifh the. 
«< pathos of the foregoing fentiments. They might ftand for the 
« conclufion of almoft any ftory.” 

« Languid and flat, indeed, I think, is this remark, and every 
« reader, who has felt the pangs of difappointed love, will probably 
¢ be of my opinion.’ 

Languid and flat indeed is thy remark ; nor has it induced us to 
retract our fubfcribing to that gentleman’s criticifm, which we al- 
ways looked upon to be juft. Pope, you fay, had an unfuccefsful 
amour ; this is pretty pofitive : but how come you at the knowledge 
of this circumftance? We can affirm his clofeft intimates were 
ftrangers to it. : 

‘ Pope in his Effay on man, with too much prefumption, I 
* think, fays ;’ 

- For modes of faith let blinded zealots fight ; 
<«¢ His can’t be wrong whofe life is in the right.” 

« Aman may att right according to his own creed, but that, 
* creed may be anerroneous one. — 

‘ Arigid, bigotted papift a&ts right, as a papift, when he de- 
‘ ftroys an heretick, becaufe he thinks he is doing his duty; but. 
* who will fay he as right aéts a human creature ?” > 

This is a very falfe criticifin ; Pope does not here affirm that a 
man is right, who aéts up toa particular creed of his own. He, 
means by right that moral life which will be allowed right by every 
body; the term is general, and not in the leaft intended as parti- 
cular or confined. Nor is there more truth in what this author 
affirms about a papift: the ten commandments are as ftrongly re- 
commended in the popifh church as in ours; and the murderer of 


an Englith proteftant would be as fooy punifhed with the fevereft. 
torture 
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torture in Rome, as that of a popifh Italian. Nor would he who 
murders a diffenter from popery, aé right as a papift in fo doing, 
becaufe every honeft papift would condemn him. Affirmations of 
this nature prove ftrongly a want of knowledge of life, an illiberal 
caft of mind, indulged only by the lower clafs of people. 

‘ The tragedy of Cato abounds with noble fentiments elegantly 
‘ expreffed, but it is the cold production of a poet, not the ani- 
* mated performance of a genius! there is too much declamation,’ 
* and too little paffion in it.’ 

This is the firft time we ever heard that a man could be a poet’ 
without genius; or that declamation and want of paffion were cha- 
rafteriftics of poetry. Coolnefs and declamation are talents of an’ 
orator; but a poet muft have fpirit, animation, the true parnaffian 
fire: this fire poffeffes fome poets more ftrongly than others; and’ 
Addifon did not perhaps feel it in the higheft degree ; but had he 
not felt it in fome meafure, he had never been named as a. 
poet. 

‘ Some are of fo delicate a ftruéture, that a ftrong dofe of found’ 
‘ morality, and a cathartic of religion, turn their brains, and’ 
« make them light-headed: they ftare like a fecond-fighted Scot, 
‘ and, like him, fee things invifible by the fober eye of reafon 
‘ purged from the films of fancy.’ 

What a cathartic of nonfenfe here is! Who ever heard of. invifi- 
ble things /eem by the fober eye of reafon, purged from the films: 
of fancy ? Hence we are to infer, that the fecond-fighted Scot, and 
hypocondriacs are the moft reafonable men. 

« The author of a pamphlet * on natural and artificial fociety, 
« (lately printed) is much to blame, I think, for endeavouring to | 
‘ make the firit more eligible that the laff; and is guilty too of in- 

« gratitude, becaufe he has been enabled, by the advantages he’ 
‘ has received from artificial fociety, to write fo fluently and fe- 
« verely againtt it.’ | 

This it is to read without judgment; the author of that pam- 
phlet meant it only to prove, that the worft fubjeét may be fup- 
ported by power of argument, and fine writing ; of both of which’ 
he has given us elegant fpecimens, not only there, but in his 
elaborate and ingenious philofophical enquiry into the origin of cur ideas 
of the fublime and beautiful, a work alone fufficient to rank the author 
of it among the firft of writers. + : 

The enfuing obfervations have fome merit : 

‘ To beftow a benefit without any interefted views, is to do good 
« in the moft pleafurable manner. : 

‘ Extravagance is very often miitaken for beneficence. Ifa 
| « man diftrefles himfelf or his family, in order to be extolled for 


* See this pamphlet mentioned in vol. i. p. 420 of this Review. 
+ This work was printed for Dodfley. See our character of it in 


vol. iil. p. 361. 
Vou. V. March 1758. Q ‘ his 
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« his liberality, he may be called profufe, but not furcly benefte 

* cent. 

‘ A man of a truly beneficent difpofition will not fpend a fhilling 
* imprudently. 

« He whe can pleafe himfelf with feeing his name glittering on 

the wall of aa hofpital or a church, whilft his family are groan- 

ing under the gripe of poverty, without raiment and withoug 
food, is not laudably charitable, but vain-glorioufly liberal, and 
oftentatioufly munificent: not a&tuated by prudence and phi- 

Janthropy, but prompted by folly and pride. 

« Beneficence confifts not in the number, but in the prudent dif- 

« tribution of our pecuniary favours.’ 

« When Barry, in the character of Hotfpur, talks of “ diving 
** into the bottom of the fea,” and ‘“ pulling up drowned honour 
“< by the locks,” three parts of the houfe make thew hands fore, 
* becaule he opens his mouth from ear to ear, in order to be clap- 
* ped into celebrity. But if Ryan fhould thunder out thofe bom- 
* baftic expreflions with his unharmonious voice, he would foon 
* be hiffed into filence.’ 

What a ridiculous figure does 4e cut, who attempts to be fevere 
without wit or capacity? What a turgid nothingnefs is there in 
this fentence? And why muft poor Barry be abufed; or honeft 
Ryan belied ? This noted paffage in Harry the 1Vth. part the firft, 
is feldom taken much notice of ; and he who would attempt hiffing’ 
Ryangin any thing, if in the gallery, would defervedly run a 
hazard of being thrown over, even though it were our author, 
himfelf with all his cekbrity. 

The following obfervations are worth being taken notice of: 

‘ The injudicious freedéms which people take with each other in 
‘ public, are great checks to the perpetuity of friendfhip. 

‘ Men of bright parts will fay rude things to their moft intimate 
companions, at the moift improper feafons, and in the moft im- 
proper places. They will expofe their foibles and fatirize their 

_vices before thofe from whom they wifh chiefly to conceal 

them. 
‘ Thefe fparklers, thefe fellows of wit and fire, who would 
rather make a man of worth their foe, than curb the fallies 
of a lively imagination, are the pefts of converfation and fociety, 
the harmony of which they frequently interrupt by ill-natured 
conceits, and ill-timed merriment. 

_* Thofe who have a conftant even difpofition to pleafe and to 
be pleafed ; who are defirous to point out the good, and to throw 
a veil over the bad qualities of their relations, their friends, and 
their acquaintance ; whofe gaiety is free from buffoonery, whofe 
wit is free from gall, and whofe learning is without pedantry ; 
who neither hide their talents through fullennefs, nor difplay 
them with ap air of infoleyce and triumph: thofe only are the 
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¢ men with whom we may paf$ our days with fafety and fatisfac- 
“ tion, with profit and with pleafure.’ 

« Many vicious habits become incorrigible, becaufe they are not 
corrected in their infancy ; the only time when they can be cor- 
rected with eafe. 

‘ All cuftoms gradually rife to confirmed habits, and from ilf 
habits the tranfition is eafy to vices: they are very ftubborn, 
and never, without the greateft difficulty, to be removed.’ 

‘ An Englifhman gencrally means by liberty, the privilege of 
playing the fool as often as he pleafes; and of making himfelf 
* as much an object of ridicule as he can in his own favourite 
* way.’ 

We would recommend to this author, rather to cultivate novel 
than moral writing. His Emily was a performance that gave us 
pleafure; but we cannot fay fo much for this chaotic jumble ; in 
which the reflections want novelty, and all the thoughts have 
been much better expreffed in other writers. The characters 
are far from having merit. The fpecimens of criticifms that we 
meet with here are but few, but they are however fufficient to 
fhew us, that the writer is nocritic. He has not been charmed 
with the inimitable acting of Garrick in Lear and Richard IL, 
thefe feven years, or he would not have tried to fling upon him 
a ftale cenfure, to which he is certainly fuperior, copied from a 
book called the Actor. We fhall conclude the character..of this 
book with a quotation from its ss5th page; Tae author of it ze 
covers his foallowness by veniing a multitude of pompous expreffians, aiid 
snjudicious reflections. 
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Art. VI. Tks Handmaid to the Arts, teaching, I. A perfeE lmw- 
ledge of the materia pi@oria : or the nature, ufe, preparation, and. compo- 
tion of all the various fubhances employed in painting. Ll. Fhefeve- 
ral devices employed for the more eafily and accurately making defigns _ 
nature, or depicted reprefentations. IH. The various mgnners-of gild- 
ing, filvering, and bronzing, japanning, and of fiaining diferent kinds 
of Jubfances with all the feveral colours. vo, Price 55. Nourfe. 


HE author dedicates his work to the fociety for the encou- 
ragement of arts, manufactures, and commerce ; and in a 
fenfible preface juftifies his undertaking in. the following words ; 
‘It may probably be imagined, that the ends propofed by thi: 
‘ treatife may be.anfwered by the writings of others already pub- 
‘ lifhed: as there is more than one book in our own language, 
‘ which pretend to plans not greatly different from that on whic) 
‘it is formed; befides a multiplicity of others that profefs to.teach 
‘ particular arts: but ona clofer examination | am efraid it wi'l 
Qa * by 
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‘ by no means be found, that all the volumes which have beet 
‘ compiled on thefe heads taken together, and much lefs any fingle 
one of the number, have effectually provided the information 
< wanted, or even gone any confiderable lengths towards it. One 
« could fcarcely believe, neverthelefs, without having perufed them, 
‘ that almoft every book already written on thefe fubjeéts fo eee 
* interefting, fhould be egregioufly defective in matter, form, an 
* veracity; and yet this is almoft equally the cafe of all where they 
‘are treated of in a more copious and extenfive manner. But it 
‘ will appear lefs extraordinary when we find, that the authors were 
‘for the moft part unacquainted in an experimental way with 
« what they took upon them to teach, and not better qualified with 
« any fpeculative knowledge that could enable them to judge cri- 
‘ tically of what they procured on the authority of others, and 
‘ therefore either blindly copied after former writers, or added im- 
‘ plicitly fuch additional articles as the reports of living’ perfons 
¢ they inquired of furnifhed them with; and were perhaps as often 
« deceived by the defign as the ignorance of thofe from whom they 
* fought information ; being themfelves poflibly not always very 
* follicitous, fo much about the value as the quantity of what they 
* colleéted.” 

The author then enumerates the deficiencies, redundancies and 
falfities in Neri, Caneparius, Merret, Kunkel, and in the Poj- 
graphices of Salmon, and the School of Arts, and declares that the 
pretenfions of thofe oftentatious works the Cyclopedias, and Ency- 
clopedias, and other fuch diétionaries, to accuracy and fulnefs, are 
but very ill founded. He likewife informs us, that he has examined 
the famous Encyclopedie, or Dictionnaire Raifonné, now publifhing in 
France, where he was furprifed to find, that feveral articles cone 
cerning arts, in which the French have the fuperiority, were en- 
tirely omitted : ‘ and that in others recipes, or other paflages, 
‘taken from fome of the old books with the moft injudicious 
* choice, fupplied the place of the juft account of the improved 
«methods obtained from the ableft praétitioners of the feveral 
‘ arts, which, in the propofals for that work, were promifed to 
* have been given.’ 

‘The author divides his firft part into thirteen chapters, which 
treat of the fubftances in general ufed in painting; of colours; of 
the vehicles, dryers, and other fubftances ufed in painting, for the 
Jaying on and binding the colours ; of the manner of compounding, 
and mixing the colours with their proper vehicles, for each kind of 
painting ; of the nature and preparation of paftils or crayons ; of 
the grounds for the feveral kinds of painting ; of the methods of 
varnifhing and preferving pictures and paintings ; of mending and 
cleaning pictures and paintings; of the nature, preparation, and 
ufe, of the feveral fubftances employed in enamel painting ; of the 
method of painting on glafs by burning, or with tranfparent co- 
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lours that vitrify ; of gilding enamel and glafs by burning; of 
the taking off mezzotinto prints on glafs ; and painting upon 
them with oil, or varnifh colours; of colouring or wafhing maps, 
prints, &c. 

In the article of mending pictures we are furprifed, the author 
has omitted to take notice of a method lately invented, and faid to 
be prattifed with fuccefs: namely, of entirely renewing the cloth 
without damaging the picture. As fome of our readers may per- 
haps have an inclination to clean their own pictures, we fhall infert 
our author’s inftruétions on this article. 

‘As a painting may be, however, fouled with a variety of dif- 
‘ ferent kinds of matter, many of which will not be diffolved, or 
‘ fuffer their texture to be deftroyed by the fame fubftances, it is 
‘ neceflary to know what will diffolve or corrode each fuch kind ; 
‘ for there is no other means of removing, or taking off any foul- 
‘ nefs, than by diffolving or corroding by fome proper menftruum 
* the matter which conftitutes it; except by actual violence ; which 
‘ the tender nature of oil paintings by no means fuffers them to 
‘bear. Of thefe fubftances, which will remove, by diffolving or 
‘ corroding it, the matter which may foul paintings, fome are very 
‘ apt, likewife, to at upon and diffolve the oil in the painting it- 
‘ felf; and confequently to diforder or bring off the colours ; 
‘ while others are, on the contrary, paflive and innocent,, with ref- 
‘ pect to the painting; and may be ufed freely, or indeed in 
‘ quantity whatever, without the leaft inconvenience of this kind. 

‘As paintings to be cleaned are likewife varnithed with a ya- 
‘ riety of fubftances of different natures, which fometimes require 
“to be taken off, and at other times are much better left remain= 
‘ing, it is very neceflary to be able to judge what is beft to be 
© done in this point ; as likewife to know the means by which each 
‘ fort of varnifh may be taken off without injury to the painting : 
‘ for; in faét, without this, there is no way of cleaning pictures in 
‘ fome circumftances ; but by fcouring till, as well the furface of 
‘ the picture, as the foulnefs, be cleared away. I fhall therefore 
‘ firft give fome account of the nature of the fubftances, which 
‘are, or may be ufed for cleaning paintings in oil, as it regards 
‘ this application of them; and then fhew, how they may be ufed 
‘ as well for the taking off the varnifh, as the removing any foul- 
« nefs, that may lie either upon or under it. 

‘ The firft, and moft general fubftance ufed for cleaning pictures, 
‘iswater. This will remove many kinds of glutinous bodies, and 
‘ foulnefs arifing from them; fuch as fugar, honey, glue, and 
‘ many others, and alfo take off any varnifh of gum arabic, glair 
‘ of eggs, and ifinglafs; and is therefore the greateft inftrument in 
‘this work. It may be ufed without any caution with regard to 
‘ the colours; as it will not, in the leaft, affe& the oil which holds 
* them together. 
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« Olive oil, or butter, though not applied to this purpofe, thro’ 
« an ignorance of their efficacy, will remove many of thofe {pots or 
‘ foulnefs which refift even fope; as they will diffolve or corrode 

‘ pitch, refin, and other bodies of a like kind, that otherwife re- 

«quire fpirit of wine and oil of turpentine, which endanger the 

‘ painting: and they may be ufed very freely, not having the leaft 
* effet on the oil of the painting. 

‘ Wood-afhes, or what will better anfwer the purpofe, when ufed 
‘ in a proper proportion, pearl-afhes, being melted in water, make 
‘ a proper diffolvent for moit kinds of matter which foul paintings : 
« but they muit be ufed with great difcretion, as they will touch or 
‘ corrode the oil of the painting, if there be no varnifh of the gum 
«refins over it, fo as to render the colours liable to be injured by 
‘very little rubbing. The ufe of them or fope, is, however, in 
‘many cafes unavoidable, and in general they are the only fub- 
‘ ftances employed for this purpofe. 

« Sope is much of the fame nature with the laft mentioned fub- 
« ftances; being indeed only oil incorporated with falts of the fame 

- * kinds, rendered more powerfully diffolvent by means of quick- 
‘ lime: for which reafon it is fomething more efficacious; but con- 
‘ fequently more hazardous ; as it will the fooner get hold of the 
‘ oil of the paintings. It fhould, therefore, not be ufed but on 
‘ particular fpots, that elude all other methods ; and there with 
‘ great caution. 

‘ Spirit of wine, as it will diffolve all the gums and gum refins, 
‘except gum arabic, is very neceflary for the taking off from pic- 
* tures varnifhes compofed of fuch fubftances: but it corrodes alfo 
«the oils of the paintings ; and foftens them in fuch manner, as 
« makes al] rubbing dangerous while they are under its influence. 

‘ Oil of turpentine will, likewife, diflolve fome of the gums ufed 
‘ for varnifh: but fpirit of wine will in general much better anfwer 
‘ that purpofe. There are, however, fometimes fpots of foulnefs, 
‘which will give way to fpirit of turpentine, that refift moft other 
‘ fubftances ufed in this intention: and it may, therefore, be tried 
‘where they appear to fail, but very fparingly, and with great 
* caution; as it will very foon att even on the dry oil of the 
‘ painting. 

‘Effence of lemons has the fame powers as oil of turpentine : 
* but is, moreover, a much ftronger diffolvent ; and fhould, there- 
‘ fore, only be ufed in defperate cafes, where foots feem indelible 
‘with regard to all other methods. Spirit of lavender and rofe- 
‘ mary, and other effential oils, have the fame diffolving qualities 
* as eflence of lemons; but they are in general dearer ; and fome 
* of them too powerful to be trufted near the colours. 

‘ Whehever paintings are varnifhed with gum arabic, glair oF 
* eggs, or ifinglafs, the varnifh fhould be taken off when they are 
‘to becleaned. This may be eafily diftinguifhed by wars any 
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€ part of the painting, which will feel clammy, if varnithed with 
‘ any fubftance diffolvable in water. In fuch cafes, the taking off 
“ the varnifh will frequently alone render the painting intirely clean ; 
‘ for if it have been laid on thick, and covered the furface every 
“where, the foulnefs muft neceffarily lye upon it. The manner 
‘ of taking off this kind of varnifh muft be done by means of hot 
* water and.a fpunge ; the picture or painting being laid horizontally. 
‘ The water may be near boiling-hot ; and may be ufed copioutly at 
‘ firft with the fpunge: but when the varnifh appears to be foft- 
‘ ened, and the painting more naked, it fhould be ufed cooler ; and, 
‘ if the varnifh adhere, fo as not to be eafily brought off by a 
‘f{punge, a gentle rubbing with a linen cloth may be ufed ; the 
‘ cloth being frequently wrung; and wet again with frefh watera 
* little warmifh. 

‘ Where paintings appear by the above trial to be varnifhed witht 
* the gum-refins, or fuch fubftances as cannot be diffolved in water, 
‘it is proper, neverthelefs, to wafh them well with water pretty 
‘warm, by means of a fpunge ; which will fometimes be alone 
‘ fufficient to cleanthem, even in this cafe: but if there yet appear 
* any foulnefs, rub the painting over with olive oil made warm, or 
* butter ; and if any parts appear fmeary, or any foulnefs feem to 
* mix with the oil or butter, purfue the rubbing gently ; taking 
‘ off the foul oil, and adding frefh till all fuch foulnefs be wholly 
“removed. Let the oil be then wiped off with a woollen clorh, 
‘and if the picture require further cleaning, the wood-afhes, or 
‘ pearl-afhes, muft be ufed in the following manner ; which, in- 


‘ deed, as to the firft part is not widely different from the methed- 


* commonly ufed. 

‘¢ Take an ounce of pearl-afhes, and diffolve them in a pint of 
** water: or take two pounds of wood-afhes, and add to them 
** three quarts of water, and ftir them wel] in the water once or 
“‘ twice in an hour for half a day; and then, when the earthy 
«« part of the afhes has fubfided, pour off the clear fluid, and eva- 
“* porate it to a quart; or if it appear acrid to the tafte at that 
«‘ time, three pints may be left. Wath by means of a {punge the 
“e painting well with either of thefe folutions, or lyes (which are 
«« in fa&t the fame thing) made warm ; and rub any particular 
«< fpots of foulnefs gently with a linen cloth till they difappear : 
«« but if they appear to remain unchanged by the lye, do not en- 
«« deavour to take them off by meer force of rubbing; for that 
would infallibly damage the colours under the {pots before they 
«¢ could be removed: but inthis cafe they fhould be left to be tried 
“« by the fpirit of wine, or the effential oils of turpentine and 
«‘ lemons. Where thick {pots feem to give way in part, but yet 
“< refift in a great degree to this lye, a little ftrong fope-fuds may, 
“‘ in fome cates, be ufed, if with great caution: but it fhould be 
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<¢ fope fhould be diluted with water, that it may not reach the oil 
«< of the colours in its full ftrength. If, however, all this be 
« done upon a {trong coat of varnifh, there wiil be lefs hazard ; 
«* and, in fuch cafes, the wafhing freely with the wood-afh lye, or 
‘« weak fope-fuds, will frequently do the bufinefs effectually with- 
<« out any material damage: but it requires fome judgment 
«« to know where paintings may be fo freely treated; and, with 
«« refpect to thofe of great value, it is always beft to proceed by 
«< more circumfpe& methods; and to try the more fecure means I 
«« have above directed, before thefe rougher be ufed.” 

« Some ufe the wood-afhes with the addition of water only, with- 
‘ out feparating the folution of the falts from the earth; which, 
‘when fo ufed, affiits in fcrubbing the foulnefs from the paint- 
‘ing: but all fuch practices are to be condemned ; as the finer 

‘touches of the painting are always damaged in a greater or lefs 
‘degree, where any abrading force is employed in cleaning it. 

‘ Where fpots appear, after the ufe of all the above mentioned 
« methods, fpirits of wine, or, if that fail, oil of turpentine, and 
‘ in the further cafe of its default, eflence of lemons, muit be ap- 
‘« plied. The fpots fhould be lightly moiftened with them ; avoid- 
‘ ing to fuffer them to touch any more of the furface than what is 
‘ covered with the foulnefs; and the part fhould be immediately 
‘ rubbed with a linen cloth, but very gently ; obferving at the 
‘fame time to defift, if the colours appear the leaft affected. 
« After a little rubbing olive oil fhould be put on the fpot, where 
‘ oil of turpentine and effence of lemons are ufed; and water 
‘where fpirit of wine is applied ; which being taken off bya 
‘ woollen cloth, if the foulnefs be not wholly removed, but ap- 
‘ pears to give way, the operation muft be repeated till it be in- 
‘ tirely obliterated. 

‘Where paintings appear to have been varnifhed with thofe fub- 
‘ftances that will not diffolve in water, and after the careful 
* ufe of the above means the foulnefs ftill continues, or where, as 
“is very often found, the turbidnefs, or want of tranfparency or 
* the yellow colour of the varnifh, deprave the painting fo as to 
* deftroy its value, fuch varnifh muft be taken off. The doing of 
‘ which, though attended with the greatett difficulty to thofe who 
* proceed by the methods now in ufe, and which indeed 1s feldom 
“done by them at all, but with the deftruétion of the more deli- 
‘cate teints and touches of the painting, is yet very eafily and 
‘ fafely practicable by the following method. 

** Place the picture or painting in an horizontal fituation; and 
** moiften, or rather flood, by means of a fpunge, the furface 
“¢ with very ftrong reétified {pirit of wine ; but all rubbing more 
‘* than is neceflary to fpread the fpirit over the whole furface muft 
“be avoided. Keep the painting thus moiftened, by adding 
“‘ frefh quantities of the fpirit for fome minutes: then flood 
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« the whole furface copioufly with cold water ; with which, like- 
<< wife, the fpirit, and fuch part of the varnith as it has diffolved, 
« may be wathed off. But in this ftate of it, all rubbing, and the 
<< flighteft violence on the furface of the painting, would be very 
« detrimental. When the painting is dry, this operation muft be 
“ repeated at difcretion, till the whole of the varnifh-be taken 
“<¢ off.” 

« In pictures and paintings, which have been long varnifhed, it 
* will be found fometimes, that the varnifh has been a compofition 
‘ of linfeed oil, or fome other fubftantial oil, with gums and refins. 
* If fuch paintings cannot be brought to a tolerable ftate, by any 
‘ of the above mentioned means, which may in this cafe be freely 
‘ ufed, the mifchief may be deemed to be without remedy. For it 
‘is abfolutely impracticable to takeoff fuch a varnith, as it is more 
‘ compatt and indiffoluble than the oil of the painting itfelf; and 
‘ could only be wrought upon by thofe menftrua and diffolvents, 
‘ which would aé& more forcibly on the paintings: fuch piétures 
« muft, therefore, be left in the ftate. they are found; except by 
‘ being freed from any foulnefs that may lie upon this varnifh; and 
‘may be cleared away by the methods we have before direéted. 
‘ The coat of this varnifh may, indeed, be fometimes made thinner 
‘ by anointing the furface of the painting with effence of lemons; 
‘and then putting on olive oil, which, when rubbed off, by a fofg 
‘ woollen cloth, will carry away the effence with fuch part of the 
‘ varnifh as it may have diffolved : but this requires great nicety ; 
‘and can never be prattifed without fome hazard of difordering 
¢ the colours of the painting.’ | 

We could have wifhed to have feen in this part an account of 
enamelling with wax of different colours, which is mentioned b 
Pliny to have been practifed by the Romans, and has lately been 
revived in France. 

The author acknowledges that the compofitions ufed by the 
Chinefe as paints, are not hitherto revealed on any good autho- 
rity. He thinks that Indian ink is the preparation of the coal 
of fifh-bones, or fome vegetable fubftance, mixed with ifinglafs 
fize, or other fize, and with honey or fugar-candy to prevent its 
cracking. He gives us the following receipt for making a fubftance 
of the fame nature : ‘* Take of ifinglafs fix ounces, reduce it toa 
“* fize, by diffolving it over the fire in double its weight of water. 
“« Take then of Spanifh liquorice one ounce; and diffolve it alfo 
«« in double its weight of water; and grind up with it an ounce of 
«« genuine ivory black. Add this mixture to the fize while hot; 
*« and ftir the whole together till all the ingredients be thoroughly 
«‘ incorporated. ‘Then evaporate away the water in balneo mariz, 
*« and caft the remaining compofition into leaden moulds greafed ; 
‘* or make it up in any other form.” 
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We have fomewhere read that the coal of apricot and peach ftones, 
is the chief ingtedient of Indian ink. 

Part II. treats of the feveral arts ufed in making outline fketches 
of defigns from nature, or depicted reprefentations ; and of the 
méans of taking cafts and impreflions from figures, bufts, medals, 
leaves, &c. The author we think has here ftudied concifenefs too 
much, and has thereby rendered his inftruétions frequently ob- 
feure. The length and intricacy of his periods likewife diftra&t the 
attention of the reader, who would have been informed with much 
more eafe and diftinétnefs, if the author had imitated the writers 
on perfpective, and illuftrated his precepts with drawings. 

In Part II. which treats of gilding, &c. and of ftaining different 
kinds of fubftances, with all the variety of colours, the author has 
omitted to defcribe the method of marbled paper, which we think 
would have fallen very properly under the article of ftaining. His 
treatife would likewife have been more compleat, if he had al- 
lotted an article to treat of the colours and compofitions ufed in 
dying, and given fome inftructions regarding fculpture and carving. 
The work is judicioufly, and, we believe, accurately compiled, and 
may be of great fervice to painters, gilders, and japanners, as alfo 
to the country virtuofi, who love to be daubing, and to ladies of 
fancy, who amufe themfelves with the pencil. 





Art. VII. Several difcourfes preached at the Temple-church. By 
Thomas Sherlock, D. D. late mafter of the Temple, now lord 
bifbop of London. Vol. IV. 8vo. Pr. 5s. Whifton and White. 


R. Sherlock, the prefent bifhop of London, is one of thofe il- 
luitrious few whofe merit is univerfally acknowledged : the 
writings with which he hath already obliged the world are a fufii- 
cient teftimony of his diftinguifhed abilities. His three volumes 
of fermons lately publifhed are inferior to none; perhaps fuperior 
to all we have yet feen. His ftile is animated, nervous, and pa- 
thetic. His arguments are for the moft part irrefiftible, and his 
eloquence to the laft degree perfuafive. He never attempts to 
move our paffions before he has firit convinced our reafon; and 
feems above all thofe little arts and ornaments which moft of our 
modern preachers make ufe of to gain attention and applaufe : 
in thefe fermons we meet with no quaintnefs or affectation; no 
declamatory parade; no florid trifling or pompous imagery ; all is 
plain, fimple and manly, like the religion he explains, and the faith 
he profefleth. The volume before us is at leaft equal to any of 
the other three; it contains fourteen fermons on fubje&s of the 
utinoft concern and importance to us. From a book fo univer- 
fally read long quotations are unneceffary: for the fatisfaction, 


however, of thofe amongit our readers who have not feen it, we 
will 
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will extract paffage or two from his lordfhip’s fixth wane ae on 


thefe words : 
‘ But he, willing to juftify bimfelf Jaid unto Fe vies, Who is my 
« mighbour ? Luke x. 29. In the beginning of this excellerit 


fottinats his lordfhip very judicioufly obferves, that the * precepts - 
‘ of the law and of the gofpel being conceived in general terms, 
‘ and expreffed in the moft eafy and familiar manner, men of fpe- 
* culative minds, whofe bufinefs is rather inquiry than praétice, 
« have taken fo much pains to adjuft the limitations and reftri€tions 
‘ which they conceive to be applicable to the general rule, that in 
* many cafes the duty has been loft in the explication; and the 
‘precept has been fo pared and cut to the quick by exceptions, 
« that it is no longer of any ufe or fervice in common life. 

‘The law of God commands us to love our neighbours as 
* ourfelves; the in*erpretation of which will better come from our 
‘ hearts than our heads; for we cannot help feeling the fenfe of 
‘ our duty as long as we attend to the motions of nature within 
‘ ourfelves: our own wants and infirmities will fhew us the mat- 
¢ ter and the extent of our obedience; and felf-love will direé&t us 
‘in the practice and execution: but when men come to fpeculate 
‘ upon the point, and to define the exa& bounds of love, and to 
* determine nicely how far the notion of neighbourhood is to be 
* extended, the event too commonly is, that there is but very little 
“ love left to be difpofed of among our neighbours, and, that it 
‘ may the better hold out, but very few neighbours left to fhare 
“in our love. Call a covetous man to the exercife of this duty in 
‘ an inftance of charity ; fhew him a man oppreffed with poverty: 
‘and hunger, cloathed in rags, and deftitute of all the comforts 
‘ and fupports of life, and bid him love this poor-wretch as him- 
* felf: he will tell you, perhaps, the law is excellent and good, 

‘and he does love the man, and pities his misfortunes; but he 

“has nothing to fpare: he is not obliged to love another better 
* than himfelf ; and therefore it is unreafonable to expect that he 
‘ fhould ftraighten and pinch himfelf to enlarge the conveniences 
* of others: he grudges him no degree of love, and heartily wifhes 
* him at eafe and in plenty; but cannot afford any thing towards 
‘ it out of his little. Or perhaps he will queftion upon what title 
‘ this man pretends to-be his neighbour: he is fure he never faw 
«him before, nor ever heard that he lived near him; and if every 
« body that will may claim to be his neighbour, there will be no 
‘ end of it ; and he may foon give his neighbours all he has, if every 
* one that begs muft be his neighbour. ‘There is roomin all other 
¢ inftances. of our duty for the like fubterfuges; and as long. as 
«men find comfort in fuch excufes for their negligence and dif- 
‘ obedience, they will never want invention to furnifh them. 

‘It may feem ftrange perhaps (fays the bifhop) that the laws 
* of God thould be liable to this ufage; finee, being thetranftript 


‘of perfect wifdom, and the wark of him wio not only Knows 
¢ but 
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* but forefees the fecrets of all hearts, we might expeéct to find 
‘ them fo guarded and fenced about, and made fo plain and ex- 
* prefs in all cafes, that it fhould have been in no man’s power 
“ to queftion the fenfe or meaning of the precept, or to cover his 
‘ iniquity with the leaft umbrage of an excufe drawn from the in- 
“terpretation of holy fcripture: but there are very good reafons 
« to be given why the law of God is not fo explicit and particular. 
* Were the fcripture to defcend into the confideration of all cafes, 
« and to ftate the exact bounds of our duty in all poffible circum- 
« ftances of life, we might fay perhaps, without being much be- 
* holden to a figure of fpeech, that the world itfelf could not con- 
* tain the things that fhould be written. A law extending itfelf to 
« fuch variety of cafes and circumftances would be altogether ufe- 
‘lefs, and men might grow old in fin and iniquity before they 
‘could poffibly learn their duty, or extraé&t the rules proper for 
‘ their own ufe out of the infinite variety of laws, many of which 
* have no refpeét to them or their circumftances. 

‘ Further, a law defcending to every particular cafe would be 
‘of no manner of fervice in correéting the evil complained of : 
“it is the perverfenefs of the will, and not the weaknefs of tine 
* underftanding, that teaches men the evafions of the law: were 
« the law more explicit, they would only take more pains to get 
« rid of its obligations; for the plainnefs of the law will do but 
* little in correéting the malignity of the will, which yet is the 
* only thing that ftands in need of an improvement.’ 

His lordfhip having previoufly remarked, that interpreters are 
not agreed in the meaning of the former part of the text—But he, 
avilling to juftify himfelf, faid, propofes to us an interpretation 
which feems to him (and we believe will feem fo to every one elfe)} 
to be the true, becaufe it is the moft eafy and natural expofition 
of the place. 

‘ This lawyer (fays he) came to our Lord, and, tempting him, 
‘ faid, What frail I do to inherit eternal life? Our Lord returns him 
* to thé law for an anfwer to his queftion, faying, What reade/? thou? 
* He readily anfwered, That in the law he found that he was to 
* love the Lord bis God with all his might, and his neighbour as him- 
¢ felf. This account our Saviour approves, and fays unto him, 
‘ Trou haft anfwered right; and adds, that, if he would practife the 
« law as well as he feemed to underftand it, he was in no danger : 
* This do, and thou foalt live. But in this part, relating to practice, 
« the lawyer well knew how this precept in particular, of loving 
* our neighbours, had been loaded with exceptions and limitations 
« by the Jewifh doétors, and that he had never efteemed any body 
* to be his neighbour who was not of the fame blood, and who 
« did not profefs the fame religion with himfelf; for which reafon 
‘he hated many, who, according to the letter, were his neigh- 
* bours, as the Samaritans were, who dwelt very near, but were 
* the averfion of every Jew, being efteemed as the corruptors of 
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¢ the faith and true religion. Since therefore life eternal depended 
. upon his obedience to the law, as he had heard from our Sa- 
« viour; and fince whether his obedience were fuch as it ought to 
* be depended wholly upon the Jewifh interpretation of the law, 
‘and could no otherwife be maintained than by excluding from 
‘ the rights and privileges of neighbourhood all who were not of 
‘ the ftock and faith of Ifrael; in order therefore to his own jutfti- 
‘ fication he very properly puts the queftion to our Lord, And whe 
“ is my neighbour ? for as this queftion fhould be refolved, he would 
‘be found either to have fulfilled or transgreffed the command- 
«ment. Had our Lord determined in favour of the Jewifh inter- 
‘ pretation, and told him that thofe only were his neighbours who 
« were of the fame ftock and family, and who worfhipped God in 
* the fame manner that he did, the lawyer had been juftified in his 
* practice, and his obedience might have deferved commendation, 
‘as well as his prudent anfwer out of the law had done before : 
« but, when our Saviour had forced him into a confeffion that even 
* the Samaritan was his neighbour, he ftood condemned by his 
‘own fentence, and by the example of the Samaritan which he 
« had approved, and was fent away with this fhort but full reproof 
«and admonition ; Go, and do thou likewife. 
‘ The words thus expounded fhew us upon what motives men 
* act, and what it is that prejudices their minds in the interpreta- 
‘ tion of God’s law: they are'willing to juftify themfelves; and 
‘ therefore employ al! their force and {kill to make the command 
* countenance their practice, and to {peak fuch language only as may 
‘ be confiftent with their inclinations. When our aétions are fuch 
* as the law enjoins, when we do what is commanded, and forbear 
‘what is forbidden, then is our obedience perfeé&t. ‘This is fo 
‘ plain a defcription of obedience, with refpe& to the law which 
‘ is to be obeyed, that it cannot be difputed. A truly virtuous 
¢ man endeavours to bend all his paffions and inclinations towards 
« the command, and to make them entirely fubmiffive toit. ‘The 
¢ man who loves not his duty is often uneafy and reftlefs under the 
« pain of felf-condemnation ; and, knowing that all would be well, 
¢ did but his a€tions and the doer agree, he labours to bend the law 
* towards his inclinations, that it may juftify him in all his doings, 
‘and yield him the pleafure and fatisfaction of thinking himfelf 
* righteous.’ 
In the fecond part of this difcourfe, his lordfhip explains in a 
psi ingenious manner the cafe of the good Samaritan. ‘The 
* queftion (fays he) was afked by the lawyer out of a defire to 
« juftify himfelf: he had learned to call no man neighbour who 
‘ was not of the fame ftock and religion with himfelf: Samaritans 
* he exprefsly hated, and juftified his hatred, becaufe they were 
‘ deferters from the true worfhip, and defpifers of the temple 
‘ which was in Jerufalem. This great error our Lord was to wreft 
* from him, which was not to be done by batteling his prejudices, 
| ‘ and 
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“and atguing upon the true fenfe and meaning of the law: the 
‘lawyer, not unaccuftomed to fuch exercife, would have held up 
‘ the difpute, and ftood refolute againit any fuch convictions: our 
‘ Saviour therefore put him a cafe, and ftates it fo, that his pre. 
« judices were all fhut out, and could have no influence in the de. 
< termination : a Jew therefore is put into the place of diftrefs: 4 
‘ certain man went down from Ferufalem to Fericho, and fell among 
‘ shiewes. Here could be no exception taken againft the perfon. 
« Had the Samaritan been placed in the fame cafe, and his cala- 
‘ mities painted in the moft moving colours, he would have found 
* no pity from the Jew, who would have excepted to his religion, 
“« and thought himafelf very much in the-right to have been an 
‘enemy to the enemy of God: but when one of his nation was 
‘reprefented in mifery, he {aw reafon in every thing that was 
« done for his relief. A prieft and a Levite are faid to pafs by and 
«neglect him: thefe perfons ftood in all thofe relations to the 
« diftreffed, which the lawyer owned to be the juft bonds and tyes 
« of neighbourhood: they were of his kindred, and they met at 
< the fame altar to worfhip the fame God: he could not therefore 
« but condemn their want of bowels to their brother. A Samaritan 
« is reprefented as pafling by, and fhewing the greateft tendernef§ 
« and compafiion to the poor Jew: this could not but be approved: 
«even the prejudice of the lawyer carried him in thefe circum. 
« {tances to a right judgment; for, knowing how inveterately the 
<« Jew hated the Samaritan, he could not but the more admire and 
¢ approve the Samaritan’s kindnefs to the Jew. Upon this cafe 
« our Lord put him to determine which was neighbour to the man 
‘in diftrefs; or, which is the fame thing, which of the three 
« acted moft agreeably to the law of God, commanding that we 
¢ fhould /owe our neighbour as qurfelf: The lawyer anfwers, He thas 
© fhewrd mercy; confeffing that the Samaritan had fulfilled the law ; 
« which was condemning the Jewifh expofition, and his own pre 
< judices: for if a Jew was rightly forbidden to thew kindnefs to 
«a Samaritan, becaufe of the difference in religion between them, 
« the fame reafon made it unlawful fora Samaritan to aflift a Jew, 
¢ Qur Saviour approves his judgment, and bids him only apply it 
‘to himfelf, Go thou, and do likewife; that is, fince you commend 
« the Samaritan for aéting like a neighbour to the Jew, do you 
‘ learn to act like a neighbour to the Samaritan: for this is the 
« true force of the word /ikewi/e. For a Jew to be kind to a Jew 
‘ only, is nat to do like the good Samaritan, who was kind, not 
‘to a Samaritan only, but to a Jew alfo. And thus you fee the 
‘cafe led to a full determination of the queftion propofed, and 
‘ fhewed that no reftritions were to be laid upon the law of God; 
« that even thofe whom he accounted as his worft enemies, the 
‘ very Samaritans, were entitled to the benefit of it, and ought to 
« be treated with the love ang kinduefs which is due to our neigh- 


¢ bours.’ 
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We cannot conclude this quotation without giving our readers 
the éxcellent moral inferences which his lordfhip draws from the 
words of the text at the end of this difcourfe. 

‘ Firft (fays he) it is evident that the true art, of convincing 
* any man of his error is to throw him as much as poffible out of 
* the cafe; for, the lefs a man is concerned himfelf, the better he 
* judges. You are not to ftir and fret his prejudices, but to de- 
“cline them; not to reproach him with the error you condemn, 
‘ but to place the error at a fufficient diftance from him, that he 
« may have a true light to view it in. 

* Secondly, in private life, it is plain from hence, that inno- 
“cence is the only true prefervative of reafon and judgment: 
* guilt will difpofe you to feek excufes and fubterfuges, and mif- 
‘lead you in your opinion of yourfelf and your duty. When 
“once you find yourfelf labouring to juftify your a&ions, and 
‘ fearching for expofitions that may fuit your inclinations, from 
* that moment you may date your lofs of freedom. 

‘ Thirdly, If you find yourfelf involved in the cafe you are to 
‘ judge of, inftead of feeking for new reafons and arguments to 
‘ form your opinion by, you had much better look back, and refle& 
“what fenfe you had of this matter before the caufe was your 
* own ; for it is ten to one but that judgment was much more free 
* and impartial than any you will make now: or confider,, if the 
* cafe admits it, what is the fenfe of the fober and virtuous part of 
‘ the world: you may more fafely truft them than yourfelf, where 
« your paflions are concerned : at leaft fuppofe your enemy in the 
* fame circumftances with yourfelf, and doing what you find your- - 
‘ felf inclined to do, and confider what judgment you fhould make 
‘ of him, and fo judge of yourfelf: by thefe means perhaps we 
« may preferve ourfelves from the fatal influences which vice and 
¢ paffion have over the reafon and underftanding of mankind.’ 

The above quotations may fuffice to convince our readers that 
the bifhop of London is a clofe and excellent reafoner. Thofe to 
whom he may appear more agreeable in the character of an orator, 
appealing to the paffions of his auditors, will meet in thefe dif- 
courfes with many parts that abound in elegance and fpirit=: 
among thefe we fhould be inclined to paint out the ninth and 
tenth fermons. 

Upon the whole, we congratulate the world of literature on f@ 
valuable an acquifition as thefe four volumes of fermons, and hops 
his lordthip, tho’ advanced in years, will live long enough to 
revife and give.to the public many more of his truly valuable per- 


formances. 
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Art VIII. Remarks on Dr. Battie’s treatife on madnefi. By John 
Monro, M. D. fellow of the college of phyficians, London ; and 
phyfician to Bethlem-Hofpital, Price 1s. 8vo. Clarke. 


N page 509 of our laft vol. we have given fome account of the 

work which occafioned thefe remarks. The public have 
from time to time been entertained with medical quarrels, little 
‘ perhaps to the honour or emolument of the faculty. Some time 
ago the great profyndic of Padua, armed with jalap and falts, ven- 
tured to encounter the whole faculty, on the unfortunate event of 
the death of an eminent perfonage, who had been his patient > 
but whether it was owing to his having taken too liberally of his 
favourite medicines, or to fome other caufe, he quitted the field at 
laft in no very favoury condition. Lately, indeed, he made a bold 
effort to re-eftablifh his reputation, by afcertaining the etymology 
of the word Antifeptic, in a quack advertifement in a news-paper, 
which had puzzled the learned politicians affembled at a certain 
coffe-houfe in the neighbourhood of St. James’s; when the doétor 
heing applied to, affured them with great gravity, that anti was 
contra, and /eptic was quafi ferpent; that therefore, the word anti- 
Jfeptic, meant medicines againft the bites of ferpents, or, antidotes 
againft poifon. 

Dr. Monro, in an advertifement prefixed to this pamphlet, in- 
forms us, that ‘ madnefs is a diftemper of fuch a nature, that very 
‘ little of real ufe can be faid concerning it; the immediate caufes 
‘ will for ever difappoint our fearch, and the cure of that diforder 
* depends on management as much as medicine. My own inclination: 
« would never have led me to appear in print ; but it was thought 
* neceflary for me, in my fituation, to fay fomething in anfwer to 
« the undeferved cenfures, which Dr. Battie has thrown upon my 
« predeceffors.” And yet he afferts in the firft fettion, that he can- 
not agree with Dr. Battie’s pofition, that madnefs is a diftemper 
little underftood. One would imagine, that if little of real ufe can 
be faid concerning madnefs, it muft be little underftood: however 
that may be, the reverfe is pretty plain ; that if madnefs is little 
underftood, very little of real ufe can be faid concerning it; ergo, 
both the doétors might have fpared their labours. But Dr. Battie 
alledges, that this defect of our knowledge is principally to be af- 
cribed to the want of a proper communication in the people who 
treat this diftemper, for that ‘‘ the care of lunaticks has been en- 
“< trufted to empyricks, or at beft to a few fele& phyficians, moit 
** of whom thought it advifeable to keep the cafes, as well as the 
“* patients, to themfelves.” 

Dr. Monro thinking himfelf and his predeceffors aimed at by 
the /ele& phyficians, has, with truth and fpirit, endeavoured to vin- 
dicate their reputations, and his own, from all fuch invidious infi- 


nuations, 
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Our author next attacks Dr. Battie’s definition of madnefs, who 
refolves it into a deluded imagination ; and fhews that the judgment, 
as much, if not more, than the imagination, is the faculty vitiated 
in-madnefs. This he confirms by a quotation from Aretzus, 
which implies, that the melancholy have their imaginations, and 
the furious their judgments, difordered. And the doctor mentions 
fome fpecies of madnefs, where the imagination appears to be un- 
hurt, and gives inftances of deluded imaginations, that cannot 
well be called madnefs : and indeed proves in our judgments, that | » ,, 
Dr. Battie’s imagination was not clear, when he gave his et tat 
of madnefs. 

He then follows the ingenious Dr. Battie on the feat, fuppofed, 
and real caufes, and the falutary effeéts of natural fenfations. In 
all which we agree with our author in opinion, that Dr. Battie 
has expended much learning and pains to prove fome things that 
we knew before ; for example, that hunger and thirft are relieved 
by eating and drinking, and in endeavouring to explain many 
things, that we have not a much clearer conception of, than we 


had before his explanation. 
Dr. Monro obferves, that Dr. Battie is the firft author that di- 





' vides madnefs into original and confequential : original madnefs he 


affirms to be incurable, and yet, it feems hard to afcertain the pa- 
thognomic fymptoms of this difeafe. Dr. Battie, among other 
marks of original madnefs fays, that “*‘ we may with the greateft 
“< degree of probability affirm, that it is original, when it both 
“* ceafes and appears afrefh without any affignable caufe.” Upon 
which Dr. Monro very fenfibly obferves, ‘ this as well as the frit 
‘reafon may and moft probably does arife from want of exact ob- 
‘fervation. Is it not ftrange that a difeafe fhould be thought lefs 
“curable, becaufe it has already been relieved by nature without 
‘the affiitance of art? or, why is madzefs to be fo particularly 
‘ diftinguifhed from other diitempers, many of which ceafe and 
“appear again without our being able to aflign the real caufe? 
“It is a complaint the moft liable to a relapfe even where the 
“ caufe is known ; and why may it not ceafe /pontaneoufly without 
“ being ftiled original, when we afterwards find that /udden /pa/m 
“where it is mentioned as the occafion of confequential madnefs, 
* may jpontancoufly abate with all it’s maniacal confequences. 

‘I fhould never have taken fo much notice of this chimerical 
‘ diftemper, had it not been for the terrible doom pronounced 
‘ againit it, that it is not to be cured; by which means it. muft 
‘ often happen, that a perfon labouring under madnefs (fhould he 
‘ chance to be attended by a philofophical phyfician) muft be 
“ abandoned as an incurable, for no other reafon, but becaufe it has 

« pleafed this gentleman to create a new diftemper under the name 
© of original madnefs.’ 

In the next paragraph Dr. Monro has quoted from Dr. Battie, 
and has drawn an inference, which, with all due regard to our 
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author, we do not think jnft. -The paffage is, ‘‘ Original madnefs 
<< is in itfelf very little prejudicial to animal life. For it is noto- 


'€ rious that men really mad live as long as thofe who are perfeétly 


‘* in their fenfes ; and whenever they ficken or die, they like other 


'« mortals are attacked by illneffes that have no neceflary conneétion 


«with madnefs.” ‘It is very itrange that madnefs fhould be 


thought little prejudicial to animal life, decaufe madmen are fub- 


* ject to other difeafes.’ No, Dr. Battie fays no fuch thing : he 
only afferts, that original madnefs does not fhorten life, for that 
many people afflicted with that difeafe live long; and when (not 


 becaufe) they ficken or die, their illneffes are fuch as have no necef- 


fary connection with madnefs. 
Dr. Battie having enumerated gluttony and idlenefs as two caufes 


of madnefs, Dr. Monro affirms, he never met with a cafe of either : 


and on {pafin as another caufe, fays, ‘ The learned author is fo fen- 
‘ fible of this foible, (of laying down fyftems) and the mifchief that 


‘€ may enfue from it in the prattice of phyfic; that in moft of 


‘his works he has very loudly and juftly exclaimed againft it: in 
‘ that before us he has faid that Theoriffs deferve the fufpicion of 
“ infanity. 1 would therefore be cautious in advancing any thing, 
‘that might feem to imply he had unadvifedly been guilty of fuch 
* an error himfelf ; yet I cannot perfuade myfelf but that the doc- 
‘ trine of /pa/m is liable to great fufpicion.’ 

Among the many caufes of madnefs mentioned by Dr. Battie, 
our author wonders that he has omitted two of the moft obvious; 
fudden frights and obftru€tions in women. He concludes his ob- 


-fervations on this part of Dr. Battie’s work in this manner: * The 


‘ effects of this diftemper are plain and vifible; let us therefore 
* dire&t our knowledge to relieve them, and make ufe of fuch me- 
‘ thods as are warranted by reafon, and founded upon obfervation 
‘and experience ; leaving the caufes of this terrible calamity, 
‘ which will for ever remain unknown, to fuch as can fancy there 
‘is any amufement in a difquifition of fo unpleafing a nature.’ 

In following Dr. Battie through his fe€tions on the regimen and 
cure of madnefs, he fets out with a panegyric on his own father 
and predeceffor, whofe merit he apprehends Dr. Battie has treated 
too fuperficially; and our author feems to be animated with a 
manly refentment, and true filial piety, of the laft of which paf- 
fions he has exhibited an elegant fpecimen in another of his 
* works. He obferves, that though the management of mad peo- 
ple is of the greateft moment, yet Dr. Battie has difcuffed that 
point with great brevity, though fo diffufe in others of little im- 
portance. Our author makes up this deficiency by feveral judicious 
obfervations and dire€tions, to which we refer our readers, as per- 
haps this is the moft valuable part of his ingenious performance. 

In treating of the cure of madnefs, Dr. Battie has recourfe to 


his twelve caufes that produce it; and concuffion being one of them, 
he 


* His Oratio Harveiana. 
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he fays, that its ill effects are not to be prevented but by depletion 
and revulfiori, though concuilion itfelf may be fometimes prevented. 
On which Dr. Monro obferves, that, ‘ if this géntlemian has any 
* receipt for that purpofe; it would be of fuch univerfal ufe, that 
‘it is not quite fair to keep it a fecret; for it can fearce be ima- 
‘ gined that he meant, it might be prevented by it’s not happen- 
* ing.’ 

The next paragraph too is curious: ‘ Jyflation, another caufe 

‘of madnefs, fays Dr. Battie, is guite out of our power, but its Juba 

‘7e@ we have to deal with is not always fo; the meaning here, 
‘though fo ftrangely expreffed, is nothing more than this; we 
‘ cannot. prevent the fun from fhining, but we may fometimes re-+ 
‘ move a man out of it; or whefe that is not to be done, we may 
‘ provide him a proper integument, 1. e. a paper cap.’ 

Dr. Battie, in treating of the cure of madnefs caufed by anger, 
or fudden joy, when other remedies fail, fays, the phyficians ought 
.to determine, how far it may be proper to ftifle anger with fear, or 
joy with grief. Thefe expedients our author entirely rejects, and 
fays, ‘ The do&trine of fubftituting one paffion for another is of 


_* very antient date, but I will never fubfcribe to the errors of anti- 


* quity, in oppofition to experience, reafon, and common fenfé. It 
‘has indeed been known, that frights and paffions of the mind 
‘ fuddenly excited, have produced very good effects in fome cafes ; 
‘ but we are not from thence to conclude, that they ought to be 

‘ prefcribed ; for were the hiftory of their good and bad effeéts 


_ © fairly laid before us, we fhould fee the balance greatly on the fide 


‘ of the latter. When one prevailing paffion has already proved 
‘ too powerful, and the mind, obftructed in it’s operations, is be- 
© come weaker from that caufe, is it reafonable to fuppofe that it 


_ © will be fo well able to bear the fhock, or receive any benefit from 


‘the attack of another? it certainly will not ; and I fhould think 
‘there is reafon to apprehend the moft dangerous confequences 
* from an abrupt and fudden alteration of the patlons where we 
‘ fometimes fee the mind violently agitated from mere trifles.’ 

When madnefs is the effect of gluttony or idlenefs, the two laft 
of the twelve caufes producing this diftemper, Dr. Battie fays, ‘ that 
‘ little is requifite for the cure, fince, after proper evacuations, tempe- 
© rance is undoubtedly the appofite remedy of thé oné, and bodily exercife of 
‘ the other: that is, fays our author, gluttony is cured by being a 
« glutton no longer, and idlenefs by being no longer idle.’ 
Sapientia prima 








. Stultitia caruiffe 
Qur.author afferts, that out of the twelve caufes affigned by Dr. 


iBattie, hardly more than two are to be removed by rationalin- 


tention; -and expreffes a doubt, if ever either of the two produced 
that difeafe. He adds, that ‘ notwithftanding we are told in this 
‘ treatife, that madnefs rejects-all general methods, . I will venture 


‘to fay, that the moft adequate and conftant cure of it is by eva- 
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* cuation ; which can alone be determined by the conftitution of the 
“patient and the judgment of the phyfician ;? and afferts, from 
the experience and obfervation of himfelf and others, that vomits 
are of more fervice than all other evacuations, though vomiting is 
called by Dr. Battie a fhocking operation. 

Jn the laft fection he points out fome inaccuracies, not to call 
them inconfiftencies, in Dr. Battie’s book, on the cure of the fymp- 
toms and confequences of madnefs, for which we once more beg 
leave to refer the reader to the work itfelf. After mentioning the 
late Dr. Mead as the author of a curious remark, Dr. Monro af- 
fures us, that the world is indebted to the laft phyfician of Beth- 
tem for this obfervation; ‘‘ That an intermitting fever coming 
‘upon a madnefs of long ftanding, the relief of that has proved 
«¢ the cure of the madnefs.” This, we apprehend, is no new re- 
‘mark ; and the great Boerhaave, in treating on the mania has 
this aphorifm. ‘“ § 1124. Fruftra tentate per omnia remedia, 
‘* yarix, hemorrhois, dyfenteria, hyprops, hemorrhagia magna 
<< fpontanea, febres tertiane, quartaneve accedentes, falutaria fue- 
“runt.” But this is an overfight pardonable in a fon, who is de- 
firous of doing all honour to the memory of a beloved and indul- 
gent parent. 

We have been the longer on this article, as both the treatife and 

the remarks are the works of men yery eminent in their pro- 
feffion, efpecially in that branch of it on which they treat. If Dr. 
Battie has refle&ted on the late Dr. Monro, the fon has vindicated 
him with fpirit. If the author of the treatife on madnefs has 
been guilty of flips or overfights, the remarker has pointed them 
out with candour. They are rivals in fame, and hitherto the con- 
teft is conduéted with fpirit and decorum, free from perfonal abufe, 
and abounding with matter of real utility. We have given a can- 
~ did account of this little well wrote piece, and as fuch recommend 
it to our ingenious and medical readers. 





_ Arr. IX. One very remarkable fa& more, relating to the condu& of the 
jeifuits, Se. By Mr. Bower. 80. Price 6d. Comyns. 


Deftroy his fib and fophiftry, in vain ; 
The creature’s at his dirty work again. Pop. 


E were in great hopes, that in our laft number we had 
taken our laft farewel of B r and his controverfy, as we 





_ did not imagine, that after the coup de grace beftowed on him in 
the Final Confutation, he would ever rife again to give us, or our 
readers, any further trouble. As the words, however, of a dying 
“man, the novifima verba, are generally fuppofed to carry with them 
fomething of importance, we cannot refule our attention to them. 

From 
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From Mr. B——t’s title, one might indeed have expected, that he 
meant to forfake his old method of afferting every thing and prov- 
ing nothing ; and at the clofe of the controverfy to make one effort, 
to affift innocence, by the production of real evidence. We were 
therefore aftonifhed, when upon the appearance of the pamphlet, 
we found that the one very remarkable fa&t vanifhed into an un- 
fupported tale, fuch a tale as Mr. B——1’s antagonifts fay he has 
@ peculiar art in framing, and a tale which, if it fhould gain cre- 
dit with the believers of this man’s infallibility, will hardly pafs 
current with thofe, who think that in oppofition to the ftrongeft 
proofs of impofture, the word of the accufed perfon ought to have 
no regard paid to it. Mr.B r’s ftory, after all, is no more 
than this, That in 1750, /omebody* a jefuit, defired a conference 
with Mr. B——r, met him /omewhere, known only to him and 
B——r; forit feems there were xo witneffés, and offered him double 
the king’s bounty, if he would leave off his hiftory; which Mr. 
B——r moft heroically refufed, and told he had done fo to his wife 





‘and a perfon of diftinétion. 


Mr. B——r tells his ftory thus: ‘ Contrary to my expectation 
‘ (fays he) new offers were made me in 1750, foon after the pub- 
‘ lication of the fecond volume of my hiftory: and one of the or- 
‘ der, with whom I had been particularly acquainted, was chofen 
‘ by the general to treat with mein his name about my return. 

‘ He accordingly paid me a vifit early one morning, and upon 
‘ feeing me not a little furprized and difcompofed when he entered 
‘ my room, he bid me be of good cheer, for he was come ‘to make 
« me fuch propofals in the general’s name as he was fure £ fhould 
‘agree to, and defired I would appoint for that purpofe what place 
‘I pleafed, but a place where neither of us was known, and we 
‘ fhould meet with no interruption. I told him that I gueffed 
* what propofals he was charged with; that I was unalterably de- 
* termined to hearken to none he could make me ; that his having. 
* thus far executed his commiffion would juftify him in the eyes of 
‘ the general, and it was therefore in vain for him to give himfelf 


« any farther trouble, 
R 3 ‘He 


** © As he conjured me (faysB. p. 16.) by our former pong Sa 
and the obligations I owed to the order at leaft to gratify him fq far 
‘ as to hear what he had to propofe, I confeated to itin the end; and 
‘ = time and place being by both agreed on, we met the very next 
* day.’ 

If Mr. B. was already determined not to accept of any offers that 
the jefuit could make him, why did he confent to meet him at all? 
or, why did he afterwards, as he himfelf tells us (p. 17.) go to his 
friend a gentleman of diftinction to confult with him how he fhould 
behave, if he was already firmly refolved not to comply. ‘Thus, even. 
according to his own ftory, whilft he is boafting of his refolution, he 
ecknowledge; himfelf wavering and unfettled. 
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‘ He then produced a letter from the general-all written, he faid, 
* with his own hand, and gave it me to read. In that letter my 
‘ friend was ordered, if he could not prevail upon me to accept the 
* above offers, to make the following propofal, viz. that I fhould 
* proceed no further in my hiftory, a work that reflected fo much 
* difgrace on the fociety ; and in that cafe the general would engage 
‘in the name of the whole body, and in the mo/t folemn manner, 
* todouble his majefty’s bounty to me during my life, that is, to 
f give me as much, and indemnify me if by ceafing to write I fhould 
* forfeit that bounty.’ 

Let us in the firft place admit the truth of the ftory, what would 
follow ? Will it follow, that becaufe in 1750, Mr. B——r, full of 
glory and gold from his hiftory of the Popes, refuted an offer from 
the jefuits; that, therefore, feveral years before, when he had not 
experienced the &ing’s dounty, and had got no proteftant fubfcrip- 
tions, he did not write fubmiflively to Sheldon, with a view to get 
his money out of their hands, which we know he had lent him? 

2. If Mr. B——r thought this tale at all neceflary for his de- 
fence, why, during the whole controverfy, was there not a fingle 
hint dropt about it ? So remarkable a conference muft have been 
uppermott ih lis thoughts ; why, therefore, was it never mentioned 
in any of the pamphlets, with which he has been amufing the pub- 
lick for near thefe two years? What elfe can we think, but that he 
was confcious when firft he began his defences, that fo blind a tale 
would not ferve his purpofe? And that he produces it now, only 
becaufe he had nothing elfe to produce ? 

3. Bat, thirdly, we would afk Mr. B——r, why he not only was 
filent about this till now; but alfo infifted upon a plan of. defence, 
which muft he owned to be all a fiction, if this one very remark- 
able fa&t be true? Mr.B r’s memory feeims to have failed him, 
when he defends himfelf by arguments inconfiftent with each other. 
A defence fo conduéted ferves only to furnifh frefh proofs of 
guilt ; and therefore, when we find Mr. B r, in his fecond part, 
arguing, during feveral pages, again{t the probability of his having 
any thoughts of going back to the jefuits, from the poverty of 
the order, and the finall provifion made for the members of their 
fociety, do we not learn from this, that he was trifling with us all 
the while ? For at the very time he was writing this, if the jefuits 
had ever offered to double the king’s bounty to him, he muft know 
that he was infulting our underftanding, when he argued againft 
the probability of his ever thinking of going back to them again, 
on account of the fmall provifion allowed hy them to their mem- 
bers. No wonder this one remarkable fact more was fo long 











a coming out; for Mr. B——1’s former defences muft be forgot, 
before this can ferve him. 

4. Mr. B—t’s telling this to his wife, and friend of diftinétion, at 
the time, will not ferve him, to eftablifh the truth of the faé ; for 


it isa part of the charge againft him, that by fuch ftories as thefe 
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he has, ever fince he came into England, been endeavouring to 
raife and fecure 4 reputation. Let us illuftrate this by his own 
conduét, in other inftances. He ufed to tell Proteftants, that the 
jefuits attempted to poifon and kidnap him ;—but will this prove 
the truth of the tale? He fhewed not only to one friend, but to 
many, a letter from the lord-inquifitor of Macerata, figned J. 
Montecuccoli, will it therefore follow that he ever received fuch a 
letter >—We know now that the whole was a fiction of his brain.— 
What reafon therefore have we to think otherwife of the blind 
conference with his namelefs friend, the oze very remarkable fa@ 
more ?—Again, fuppofe he fhould now be able to produce an 
anonymous letter, in which he is defired to be upon his guard, for 
- that the jefuits intend to charge him with fome black crime? Will 
it follow, that we muft believe this to be true? on the contrary, 
would not every one urge that this is only another Montecuccoli- 
letter ? And can they think otherwife of this ome very remarkable 
fa& more, with which Mr. B —r takes his leave of the controverfy? 

5. Internal marks of falfhood are ftampt upon the very narra- 
tion. Is it likely, that if the general of the jefuits had thought 
Mr. B—r of fuch confequence, as to offer him 400 1. a year, that 
he would not have wrote a letter to him? Would not Mr. B—r 
have had reafon to fay that he was flighted, if this had been the 
cafe? Befides, how could the gentlemen of the jefuits, poffibly 
fay in a letter, writ by him, that the Hiftory of the Popes reflected 
fo much difgrace on the fociety, p. 17. when the fociety was not 
founded till above 800 years afterthe period to which Mr. B—r has 
brought his hiftory? Again, when we read that upon B—t’s re- 
fufal, the jefuit dur/? into tears, that prevented him from uttering a 
fingle word more, p. 19. can we believe this ? as if Rome were to 
fall, the vatican to be overturned, and the papal chair to totter, in 
confequence of B—r’s refufal. 

6. The art of lying has been divided into its feveral branches, 
like all other arts when digefted and perfected. We have feen great 
{pecimens in the art of political hing, in the art of theological lying, 
but in the art of oeconomical lying, or in the art of faving one’s 
bacon, never was there fuch a mafter, as Mr.B r. After 
feveral examples of the /omple method, we have here one of the 
compound—a gratuituous lie, without fhadow of proof, of one 
man’s, no where to be met with, ferving as a ftock to ingraft 
another lie upon, of another man no where to be caught in the 
fame fhape. Thus B——r, p. zo. makes ¢ Arnold’s lie of the je- 
fuits making him great offers, as the confirmation and fupport of 
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+ ‘ Itis of little or no importance, (fays B. p. 20. of this pam- 

* phlet) whether my enemies believe or difbelieve it,’ as it has been 

‘ owned by the jefuits themfelves, that they made me great offers, that 

* they had taken every meafure to regain me, and that they would have 

been glad to /fop my pen at the expence of my health, and even of my 
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his own lie, that they did fo (though in contradiétion to all he had 
faid before, fince the pretended time of thofe offers, that they had 
nothing to offer him as an equivalent for the advantages of his 
prefent fituation) and the having told this ftory to his wife, and 
friend, the perfon of diftin@tion, a proof, that what he now tells 
the public is true. 

7. We fhail only add, with regard to Mr. B—1’s one very remark- | 
able fad more, that, in the note, p. 26. he himfelf has done all his 
antagonifts could with to be done, for the fake of themfelves, the 
truth, and the public. He has been fo indifcreet, as to fet all the 
evidence on both fides in parallel. The evidence for his impofture, 
according to his own reckoning up, are Sir H. Bedingfield, W, 
Sheldon, Efq; Gay, Edwards, Horne the furgeon, and Mrs. Hoyles ; 
and the evidence for his truth and innocence are Arnold, a man no 
where to be found, and himfelf. Mr. B—r has taken occafion to 
write with his own defence, fome very ¢ fcurrilous reflections on the 
character of Sir H. B. and Mr. D. The feverity with which he ex- 
prefies himfelf, carries with it all the marks of defpairing guilt. 

He feems however refolved, in the Newgate phrafe, to dye game ; 
aud though convicted on legal and pofitive evidence, holds out to 
the laft ; and juit as he is turned off convinces the mob of his piety 
and goodnefs, by faying, he hopes God will forgive his profecutors 
for taking away the life of an innocent man, 


P 8 2:8 CC. 1. a 
In the pamphlet called Bower and Tillemont compared, the author 
fays that the fame authority, upon which he had informed the pub- 
lic that Mr. B—— paid five hundred pounds to a gentlewoman 
whom he had courted, afured him that fhe had two nieces, whofe Pro- 
teftant principles he endeavoured to unfettle. In Mr. B r’s laft 
pamphlet cailed One very remarkable Fa& more, the above paffage 
from Bocver and Tillemont compared, is cited ; and then Mr. B—r 
adds, ‘‘I can further inform the public, that before the publication of 
“* the above defamatory article, application was made to the young 
‘* Jadies and family by Sir H. B. in perfon, with whom they were 
«« not before acquainted, to atteft the truth of the facts contained 
“«¢ in the faid article, but they refufed fo to do, and then declared 

‘** to, and affured him of the falfity thereof.” p. 6. 





t ‘ Sir H. B. (fays B——r, p. 8, of this pamphlet) is grown old and 
‘ infirm ; has ont foot inthe grave and the other in purgatory ; begins 
to feel the heat of that fire; has fome /ittle affairs to atone for, and 
has been perfuaded by his jefuit confeflor, that he can by no other 
means redeem himfelf more effectually from thofe fcorching flames, 
than by ferving the holy fociety in quality of their cat’s-paw, and 
‘ even degrading, in his old age, the gentleman into the libellous 
‘ fcribbler. I can no otherwife account for his interefting himfelf fo 
« much in the difpute between the jefuits and me, if he docs not be- 
¢ gin to doat.’ 
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One would naturally have thought that Mr. B——r in his cri- 
tical fituation would not have ventured to bring fuch a charge 
againft Sir H. B. if, by fo doing, he only expofed himfelf to the 
danger of being detected in afferting One very remarkable falfe fac 
more. And yet that he has been fo indifcrete is certain, from the 
following faé&ts extraéted from a manufcript, which has been 
handed about town, and undoubtedly Sir H. B. will ftand to it. 

Sir H. can prove, by his memorandum-book, by the books of 
Mr. Bowman of Bond-ftreet, the perfon he hired horfes of, and by 
Mr. Thornley, an eminent apothecary in Piccadilly, at whofe 
houfe he then lodged, that he arrived in London on the zoth of 
January, 1757. By Bowman’s books it alfo appears that Sir Henry 
hired a chaife of him on the 28th of that month, and his receipt 
for the money confirms it: and his fervant who drove Sir Henry can 
{wear that he carried him to Mr. ’s houfe at 
That gentleman is the father of the two young ladies mentioned 
above. They, and the whole family can atteft (and Mr. B 
admits it above) ¢4at was the firft, nay the only day they ever faw 
Sir H. B. Compare this, now, with the dates of pamphlets, 
taken from the publifher’s books, and from advertifements in the 
news-papers. Bower and Tillemont compared, in which that defama- 
tory article (as B r calls it) was inferted, was publifhed on the 
fixtbh day of January, 1757, twenty-one days before Sir H. made his 
application to the young ladies in perfon. B——1’s anfwer to the above 
pamphlet, called an Anfwer to a New Charge, was publifhed on the 
twenty-firft of January, fx days before the faid remarkable vifit. 
And Sir H. B, never knew, till after he came to town on the twen- 
tieth, from what quarter the author of Bower and Tillemont com- 
pared had that intelligence about the two young ladies; which, it 
feems, was from an eminent Proteftant phyfician not far from Soho- 
Square, who told it, upon the authority of perfons acquainted 
with the family, to two reverend divines of the Church of England. 

The above faéts fo clearly proving that Sir H. B. did not 
make application to the young ladies in perfon, before the defamatory ar- 
ticle was publifhed, but above three weeks after, it is incumbent 
upon Mr. B r to fix the date of that vifit, of which he boafts, 
in his note, p. 7. to be /o well informed. 

It is extremely unfortunate for Mr. B——r that the very remark- 
able fa againft Sir H. B, is demonftrated to be falfe beyond the 
leaft poffibility of contradiétion ; becaufe, in the third page of his 
laft pamphlet, he, himfelf, puts the /everal very remarkable fads 
of his friend the apothecary on the fame footing of credibility, 
telling us that this is xo £/ authentic, than they are. 
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OR this new tragedy, we are indebted to the author of 
Douglas. It is with pleafure we inform the publick, that 
| Agis 
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Agis was his firft produétion, left, in fpite of its fuccefs on the 
ftage, where it had every advantage, the feyerer critics of the 
clofet fhould think it falls fhort of the merit of Douglas. 

The fable of this tragedy is founded on Plutarch’s life of Agis ; 
and the character of Agis himfelf is taken from thence. All the other 
charaéters are of our author’s invention, although fome of their 
names are found in Plutarch. The dramatic ftory of Agis is as 
follows : 

The laws of Lycurgus, by which Sparta had gained fo much in- 
fluence in Greece, having fallen into contempt, Agis, the hero 
of this tragedy, as foon as he came to the throne, formed a pro- 
je& of reftoring his country to its former pre-eminence in virtue 
and glory, by reviving the antient laws. In the execution of this 
defign, Lyfander the friend of Agis, who is fuppofed to have been 
educated at Athens, procured a decree of the people, whereby 
Leonidas the other king, who had married a foreigner, contrary 
to the laws, and oppofed the fchemes of Agis, was banifhed from 
Sparta. Leonidas in revenge, and to aid his faction in the city, 
excited the Acheans to make war on the Spartans. And the play 
opens by reprefenting the heads of the two parties in expectation 
of a battle, which is to decide their hopes. Amphares, one of the 
Ephori, and the rival of Lyfander, and Sandane the queen of Le- 
onidas, are the perfonz dramatis of the firft aét on the one fide ; 
and king Agis, his mother Agefiftrata, and Euanthe, an Athenian 
maid beloved by Lyfander, on the other. The aét concludes with 
the arrival of Rhefus, a Thracian officer of Lyfander’s, who in- 
forms Euanthe of a fignal victory gained that morning by her 
lover; and that he is then in the fenate with Agis. In this a& 
the audience is made acquainted with the principal chara¢ters of 
the play; for, although Lyfander does not appear, yet the folli- . 
citude of Agis for his fafety, and the expreffions that fall from 
Euanthe in the midft of her fears, fufficiently difcover his import- 
ance, and unfold great part of his character. In this aét likewife 
the fubje& of contention between the two faétions is opened : 
but to an audience, unacquainted with Plutarch, this expofition is 
not fo clear as might have been expected. The reafon of the ob- 
{curity will afterwards appear. 

While Agis and his party think themfelves fecure by Lyfander’s 
victory, the fecond aé artfully prepares the way for a change of 
fortune. Lyfander having left his army at fome diftance, and 
having given the king and fenate an account of the battle, appears 
in the beginning of this a& with Euanthe. While fhe is inform- 
ing him of a new caufe of hatred to Amphares; viz. his preten- 
fions to her love, he receives advice that fome dark defigns are 
carrying on againft his party, And afterwards, when in conference 
with Agis, they are alarmed with certain intelligence, that a thou- 
fand Thracian foldiers had halted near one of the gates of the city 
with the permiffion of Amphares. The defigns of the faction are now 
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unveiled; and Lyfander urges the king in the warmeft manner to 
retire to the army. But Agis, from mildnefs and humanity, and 
the fear of kindling a civil war by driving his enemies to defpair, 
is proof againft his importunity ; and commands him inftantly 
to leave the city, and put himfelf at the head of the troops. After 
a very interefting fcene, Lyfander goes out with an intention 
to obey : but it muft be remembered, that Euanthe, by men- 
tioning the love of Amphares, and by other motives, had en- 
gaged him to fee and fpeak with her before he entered on any new 
enterprize. When Lyfander leaves the king, fome fenators of 
Sparta wait on Agis to conduct him to the affembly of the people, 
where he hopes to accomplifh his defigns. As he is going to the 
affembly, Agefiftrata and Euanthe are difcovered in proceffion to a 
temple to invoke the gods, which the queen-mother had prepared 
us for in the end of the firft aét. ‘Thus are we informed: of what 
becomes of Agis during the interval of the acts; are prepared for 
the change of fortune; and the time is filled up by the proceffion 
and ode; at the end of which Amphares fhews himfelf, and in a 
characteriftical fpeech lets the audience know, that he is going to 
make prifoners of all the matrons and virgins. 

The third a& opens with Euanthe juft efcaped from the foldiers 
of Amphares, and fupplicating the protection of Sandane, who 
infults her and retires. ‘Then Lyfander appears in the difguife of 
a Helot, having been detained by his promife to Euanthe, .whom 
he had, till now, fought in vain. From her he learns, that the 
king, who had been attacked in the affembly, is fafe, having fled 
toa temple. Upon which, after paffionately deploring his ftay, 
and explaining his defigns, he takes an hafty farewell. Euanthe 
detains him; and, excited by her tendernefs and fear, in the he- 
lief that Agis is irrecoverably ruined, fhe endeavours, by great va- 
riety of arguments, to diffuade him from his purpofe, and make 
him fly to Athens with her. He refifts her a while; but, over- 
come at laft with her diftrefs, he feems to yield to her importuni- 
ty’: but letting fall fome expreffions of defpair, which alarm 
Euanthe, fhe fuddenly changes her tone; and from her tender- 
nefs itfelf now finds reafons for permitting him to go forth to 
battle. The lovers are interrupted by Amphares. The pre- 
tended Helot is obliged to retire. Amphares makes love, and is an- 
fwered with difdain. He proceeds to violence : Euanthe calls out for 
help; Lyfander returns, and is going to kill Amphares with his dag- 
ger. A guard of Thracians interpofe. Lyfander fnatthes a fword 
from one of the foldiers, and then defies Amphares. The Thracians, 
aftonifhed at his valour, and, reftrained by Euxus their chief, give 
way. Amphares alarmed to the utmoft, points his fword to the 
breaft of Euanthe. Euxus entreats Lyfander to yield his fword 
to him. Amphares threatens. Enanthe implores her lover to 
ftand on his defence, and not regard her life. Lyfander, unable 
to fee his beloved Euanthe die, and conceiving fome hope that 

‘ — Euxus, 
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Euxus, whom he knows to be the brother of Rhefus, may be- 
friend him, lets fall his fword. In the fequel of the icene, Ly- 
fander difplays his magnanimity, and Euanthe fhews herfelf more 
amiable than ever. The prifoners are fent off: Sandane enters to 
Amphares; their future defigns are explained, and their reafons 
for proceeding againft Agis with the appearance of Jegal autho- 
rity, till they are driven to the laft extremity. 

The fourth a2 is wholly occupied with the efcape of Lyfander, 
which produces a new change of fortune. The firft fcene repre- 
fents him a prifoner, and in chains; when he fpeaks a foliloquy 
that deferves to be compared with the famous ones of Hamlet and 
of Cato. And when he exprefies his doubts of the foul’s immor- 
tality, the character and manners are fupported with the greateft 
propriety. But while his refleéting and philofuphic mind leads him 
to form fome doubts on that important fubject, his heroic virtue 
enables him to come to the nobleft conclufion that ever was made. 
In this fituation he is approached by Rhefus and Euxus. The 
friend of Lyfander endeavours to draw his brother to his party. 
Euxus is moved by the virtue and diftrefs of Lyfander, but not over- 
come. Lyfander in fear, left Agis fhould be impofed on, and 
drawn from the temple, fends Rhefus difguifed like a Thracian to 
warn him of his danger. Lyfander is obliged to retire at the ap- 
proach of Amphares, who commands Euxus to procure himsthe 
gorget of Lyfander, to which is hung a picture of Euanthe. 
While Euxus is executing his orders, Sandane appears, and tells 
him, that the royal band had torn the mandate he fent, and re- 
fufed to obey. Amphares affuresher, that their refentment avails 
not, as he finds Agis ready to fall into a fnare he had laid, and 
liften to the fuggeftion of a falfe friend ; that it was not fafe for 
him to remain in the temple: to confirm which, he propofes to 
fend him that night the gorget of Lyfander. In the mean time, 
a meffenger informs him, that a fpy is taken, making his way 
to Agis. Euxus returns with the gorget. Amphares informs 
him of the capture of a fpy, receives the gorget, and retires. 
Euxus concluding that the captive is no other than Rhefus, 
mvercome by fraternal affection, hefitates no more. He calls 
forth Lyfander, fets him free, and arms him like a Thracian. 
Euxus is fummoned before the fenate, and is greatly alarmed left 
Rhefus fhould be known for his brother. But on the perfuafion 
of Lyfander, he obeys the fummons, having delivered his fword to 
Lyfander, and commanded his troops to follow him, in cafe he 
himfelf was detained. Euxus foon returns, having found that 
Rhefus is unknown, but condemned to die. Lyfander and he 
form their refolutions to head their feveral bands, and meet at a 
gate of the city. 

The fifth aé& begins with the trial of Agis. The gorget of Ly- 
fander had made him give entire faith to the advice of Democha- 


ses, who, pretending to Jead him to the army, brings him te 
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the Ephori of Sparta. The character of Agis appears in a new 
light, and in extreme diftrefs, the patriot, king, and hero, ftill 
rifes on our admiration. He is condemned to die: the foldiers 
will not obey the Ephori; and Amphares hires an affaflin to mur- 
der the king. When he has fiicceeded thus far, and believes that all 
his enemies are in his power, he fends an officer for Lyfander ; but 
is informed firft that he has efcaped; and foon after that Euxus 
and his Thracians have revolted. He fends for Euanthe, with a 
defign to carry her off, if his enemies fhould fucceed. While fhe 
is with him the prifon-gates open, and Amphares’ flave comes 
forth, and tells him, that the deed is done. She believes that 
Lyfander is murdered; and running towards the prifon, is feized 
by Amphares. When he is fending her off, he is alarmed with 
the approach of the royal band. They fhout as they draw near. 
Encompaffed on all hands, he runs at Euanthe with his fword; 
Lyfander arrives that moment, and faves her: he fends Rhefus to 
the king, and kills Amphares. Rhefus returns with the fatal 
tidings that the king is murdered. His mother Agefiftrata appears. 
The dreadful death of Sandane is related. And the play concludes 
with a funeral proceffion and ode. 

Such is the dramatic ftory of Agis. We are now to examine the 
merit of this tragedy. 

The chief defe& of this play, we are of opinion, lies in.the fa- 
ble. The fubjeé& itfelf is not fo interefting as could have been 
wifhed. Stories of domeftic diftrefs affe& the hearts of all man- 
kind, although the perfons concerned fhould be obfcure and un- 
known. But the itruggles of patriots for laws and inftitutions that 
bear little fimilitude to our own; and with which the bulk ofan 
audience is entirely unacquainted, cannot be fuppofed to rouze or 
intereft them to any great degree. And, on account of this de- 
fe& in his fubje&t, we are of opinion, that our author has, not un- 
artfully, left it in greater obfcurity in his firft a& than is ufual, ac- 
cording to the rules of the drama. It was probably owing to the 
fame fault in his fubje&t, that our author has overcharged his fable 
with a fecondary plot ; thinking perhaps, that the love-ftory would 
enliven his play, and relieve his audience from conftant attention 
to the fentiments of publick virtue and magnanimity. But fuch 
experiments, though juitified by great examples, are dangerous : 
and two plots can very feldom be fo intimately wrought into each 
other, as to produce but one intereft and one paffion. If we add 
to this defect in the fable, that Agis the hero is in fome fert eclipfed 
by the more fhining qualities of Lyfander; and that his perfect 
virtue leaves little room for pity or terror, which are more tra- 
gical paffions than admiration, we fhall not be furprifed that the 
piece is upon the whole lefs pathetic than could have been expected 
from the author of Douglas. There is a charm in Douglas that 
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can never fail of their effect upon the heart: and Douglas will 
draw tears as long as the Englifh theatre exifts. 

We fhall conclude our remarks on the fable of Agis by obferving, 
that the advantage of unity, and a fimple plot, cannot be better 
examplified than by the fourth aé& of this very play, in which the 
efcape of Lyfander is the fole object; for, without fuperior fine 
writing, it is undeniably the moft interefting part of the tragedy. 
In juftice to the author, we mutt aifo obferve, that in the inven- 
tion and choice of particular incidents, he has fhewn great force 
and judgment: and that wherever the characters and fituations 
would admit of it, by writing the tender and natural language of 

‘the paffions, he has fully proved that the author of Agis and 
Douglas is the fame. 

In charaéters and manners, which is the fecond part of tragedy, 
it is not eafy'to excel our author. No charaéter more fublime, 
if we may be allowed the expreflion, than that of Lyfander, has 
ever appeared on the ftage. An Athenian education was neceflary 
to complete fuch an hero. Agis himfelf is the Agis of Plutarch, 
with whom no liberties-were to be taken: and it cannot be de- 
nied, that our author has given us a very beautiful and highly 
finifhed copy. Euanthe is tendernefs itfelf, wound up almoft to 
frenfy by fear. Her feeming inconfiftencies and changes of fen- 

‘ timent make neceffary parts of her character; and are as na- 
tural as beautiful in fuch a ftate of the paffions. Whatever refem- 
blance Amphares may have to Glenalvon at firft fight, a clofer 
view will difcover a very great difference : and our author has with 
propriety diverfified their conduét and manners. ‘The charatter 
of Euxus is finely drawn: and his motive for changing fides is 
~ ftriking and natural. 

As for the fentiments of this new tragedy, we muft leave our 

teaders to judge of them from the following quotations : 

‘ Agis. The laws have been negleéted, not annull’d, 

* And corrupt rulers have corrupted manners. 
Authority will foon revive the laws, 

* And great example yet reftore the manners, 

‘ In fpite of thofe who have opprefs’d their country, 
‘ ‘Depriv’d the people of their antient rights, 

And while the nation funk beneath their fway, 
Still ftrove for power in a declining kingdom, 

Still fought for wealth in an impoverifh’d land. 
Even at this hour rapacious they perfift, 

And, like fome wretches in a ftranded veffel, 
Plunder and riot in the midft of ruin. 

‘ Lyfander. Unjuft Euanthe, thus to blame Lyfand@ 

Who fought the field, the foldier of his love 

‘ As of his facred country: fought to gain, 

© With liberty, a rank and place of honour, 
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* Such as becomes the hufband of Euanthe ; 
« That tender name, and names that wait upon it,, 
‘ Awake emotions as implacable 
* Totyranny, as generous and great, 
« As ever felf-renouncing hero own’d. 
¢ When the chief aim is right, all paffions elfe 
« Of noble kind impel the felf-fame way. 
The lover and the hufband roufe and fire 
The Spartan and the man. 
Of common clay, and in one common mould 
Mankind are made; but the celeftial fire 
That gives them life and foul, is liberty. 
And I, Prometheus-like, to gain that fire 
For Sparta’s fons, would brave the bolt of Jove. 
‘ Lyfander. Nor ought | now to ftay. Let never man 
Say in the morning that the day’s his own: 
‘ Things paft belong to memory alone ; 
‘ Things future are the property of hope. 
« The narrow line, the ifthmus of thefe feas, 
‘ The inftant fcarce divifible, is all 
‘ That mortals have to ftand on. O myprince! 
‘ Lyfander leaves you with a heavy heart. 
‘ Agis. To thee, Lyfander, [commit my fon, 
‘ The only pledge of my Deidamia’s love. 
‘ Train up the boy to walk in the fame path 
‘ Which we have trod together, the ftreight path 
* Of virtue and true glory. If he proves 
‘ Of noble nature, and I hope no lefs, 
* He will not fhun the lofty path of honour, 
‘ Tho’ fate fhould mark it with his father’s blood. 
‘ Agis. In times like thefe of a declining ftate, 
* Bafenefs infeéts the general race of men ; 
‘ But yet thefe trying times rear up a few 
* More excellent, refin’d, and confcious fpirits, 
‘ More principled, and fit for all events, 
Than any in the good, but equal, mafs 
Of a far better age. Such is Lyfander. 


The hour draws near. 
‘ Lyfander. I fhould have pitied thee by fate fubdued : 


* Oppreft with crimes, thy fpirit would have fhrunk 
‘ Under calamity, and guilt have marr’d 
‘ The noble vigour and the port of manhood. 
‘ Amidft thy triumph, does it not confound thee, 
* To think thou ow’ft.it to excefs of bafenefs? 
* Thou haft prevail’d, becaufe the generous Agis 
‘ Would not believe there could be fuch a traitor. 

‘ Lyfander. Has virtue no prerogative on earth ? 
* And can the gods permit the fall of Agis? 
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* They can. ”Tis man’s own arrogance arrays hime 
* In gorgeous titles of excelling nature, 
* Care of the:gods, and center of creation. 
* I fear, I fear man’s life is but a dream; 
His foul a fubtle effence of the blood, 
A rainbow beauty, made to fhine a fpace, 
Then melt and vanifh into air. 
Ye mighty minds of fages and of heroes ! 
Epaminondas, Plato, great Lycurgus ! 
Who once with fuch tranfcendent glory fhone, 2) 
‘« Brighter thah all the ftars that deck the heavens, , 
« Is your celeftial fire for ever quench’d, 
< And nought but afhes left, the fport of chance, 
€ Which veering winds ftill blow about the world ? 
“ J will not think fo! Yet, alas! the while 
I fee and feel prefages that alarm. 
* If they provetrue. If man is like the leaf, 
Which falling from the tree revives no more, 
* I fhall be fhortly duft. That will not heer 
* Euanthe weep, nor fee the fhame of Sparta! 
« Now I’m a living man, my mind Is free, 
* And, while [live and breathe, by heaven ll a&t 
* As if I were immortal. 
« Lyfander. Rhefus, the generous fpirit of that prince 
¢ Is of a nature that excludes all fear, 
“ Confideration, and refpeé of felf : 
« On earth he aéts as if he were a God, 
« Immortal, and incapable of harm. 
« Think how the artful faehood of Amphares 
* May operate on fuch a royal mind.’ 
He aéts as if he were 
Immortal 
The author at firft fight would feem to have repeated rather 
too foon the fine thought with which he concludes the foregoing 
foliloquy : but a difcerning reader will perceive a very remarkable 
difference in the fentiment ; the immortality of the latter paf 
fage being of a quite different nature from that of the former. 
* Lyfander. Oft have I with’d for perilous occafions ; 
* And, wandring in the academic grove, 
« Have rous’d myfelf with ftrong imagination 
* Of great exploits by ardent valour done : 
* But ne’er did fancy’s tempeft match the truth, 
The ftrong reality of fuch a ftorm. 
O didI combat but for life alone, 
Were Sparta and Euanthe fafe fpeétators, 
How gaily fhould Lyfander take the field. —— 
Euxus draws near—Upon the infe& wing 
Of a {mall moment ride th’ eternal fates. 
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¢ Agis. Alas! alas! Lyfander! O my friend! 
* Thy love for me, thy generous, fearlefs love, 
‘ Has wrought thy fall. For me thou cam’ft to Sparta, 
‘ And, like the parent bird hov’ring too near 
* Its captive young, thy noble life is loft !— 
* Forgive thefe tears, my country! Agis weeps 
‘ For thee. Alas! thy brave defender’s gone! 
© O Lacedzmon, thou art fallen for ever! 
‘ Thy bad eftate fhall every day grow worfe ; 
* Succeflive tyrants fhall exhauit thy ftrength, 
* Till all thy generous youths have bled in vain ; 
« At laft the confummation of thy woes 
“ Shall come upon thee ; fome ambitious foe 
* Shall ftretch the iron arm of conqueft forth, 
‘ And grafp thee in the circle of his empire. 
‘ My native land, the kingdom of my fathers, 
Shall be no more a nation! O my country, 
How irretrievable is thy condition ! 
The Macedonian vulture hovers o’er thee, 
Soon to defcend, and on thy vitals prey. 
‘ Agis. Reafon bids me die 
¢ As I have liv’d, unalter’d in my love, 
« To Sparta, and unconquer’d in my purpofe. 
« You mean to take advantage of my ftate, 
¢ Without fpectator, counfellor, or friend : 
€ You think I dread the ftern approach of death, 
‘ Becaufe the blooming feafon of my life 
* Still promifes a long extent of years: 
¢ But my forefathers blood is in my veins, 
‘ The blood of heroes, and of Spartan kings, 
* Lefs only thanthe gods. I dare your worft, 
« And with my dying breath acquit my people. 
« The people rofe ; they hearkened to the voice 
« Of liberty, and bleft the name of Agis. 
‘ But you, the nobles, an inglorious race, 
‘ Bafe as the daftard and unarmed Helots, 
‘ With foreign arms and mercenaty aid, 
* Bore down the people, and oppreft your prince, 
‘ Whom death delivers. Agis fhall not fee 
‘ The laft convulfions of expiring freedom. 
* For in the firft he dies. 

‘ Agefifrata, O guilt! thou’rt worft of all; he knew thee not, 
‘ For whom I mourn. Untimely was his fate ; 
‘ Yet full of high and pleafing thoughts he fell. 
* Great-hearted virtue, in its fwelling hour, 
* Scarce feels the blow that ftrikes at brittle life. 
* The painful part if mine, in grief to live. 
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_ © Would I had dy’d for thee, my fon! my fon! 


Vor. V. March 1758. . Te 
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‘To quote all the thoughts that are virtuous, noble, and in the frue 
fpirit of patriotifm, would be almoft reprinting the whole piece. 
The tendency of this play, and the fentiments with which its abounds 
are fuitable atall times, and can never deferve the names of faétion 
and party. Could they excite us to the love of our country, the 
contempt of eafe and of danger, faction and party would foon 
vanith, and public fpirit and magnanimity appear in their place. 

In point of ftile we fhall only obferve, that our author feems to 
improve: for the ftile of Agis is more uniform and claflical, and 
is better fupported than that of Douglas, which inclines us to 
believe, that tho’ the fable be now what it was when the tragedy 
was wrote, yet fome material alterations have lately been made in 
the ftile and di&tion. One peculiar excellence, on this head, muft 
be allowed to belong to our author: that is, the ftile and lan- 
guage of character. One would imagine that this were no un- 
cominon talent, and that whoever could draw charaéters, could 
likewife make them fpeak their own language. But to whatever 
caufe it is owing, no tragic poet for many years, our author ex- 
cepted, has made his charatters fpeak any other than one and the 
faine language. 

As this is an ace wherein odes abound, we muft take fome no- 
tice of the odes of our author. What induced him to introduce 
them into his play, or what effect they have there, we fhall not 
pretend to determine; but we muift admit that they are very 
beautiful compofitions. If obfcurity and. fudden tranfitions, 
involved conftruations, and an affectation of the furprifing, are 
neceflary ingredients in this kind of ode, the author of Agis 
muft ftand far back in the lift of lyric poets. 

The prologue and epilogue deferve to be taken notice of as 
pieces of merit, and well adapted to the play; tho’ both.of them 
turn upon one thought. We are unacquainted with the hiftory 
of thefe pieces ; but we think we can difcern in the epilogue, that 
fim plicity, manlinefs, and fpirit, which diftinguifh the author of 
the prologue and epilogue to Douglas. 

We have given fo full an account of this tragedy, that our read- 
ers will be able to determine for themfelves whether or not its merit 
be equal to its fuccefs. In whatever manner that may be decided, 
we will venture to fay, that the patronage the author of Douglas 
and Agis has obtained, ought to give great encouragement to 
men of merit and genius. The fanguine may perhaps from 
thence precict a new Auguftan age of Yearning and the fine arts. 
And furely itcan forbode nothing but good to Britain, that a play 
full of the high f{pirit of patriotifm and heroic virtue, drew the 
attention of her princes, and received the moft dittinguifhing 
marks of their approbation, 
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Arr. XI. Hiftoria Febris miliaris 3 de Hemicrania diffiriatio. Aus 
fore Joanne Fordyce, M. D. Accedit de morbo miliari Epiftela 
Caroli Balguy, 17. D. 8wvo. Pr. 2s. Wikfon and Durham. 


R. Fordyce fets out with telling us, that a great many have 
wrote fo well upon the miliary fever, that at firft fight there 
would feem very little occafion for others to fay any thing about 
it, and then he proceeds to inform us, wherefore he publithes his 
treatife. He feems unwilling to have it believed that this difeafe is 
of late dats, and makes a long inquiry whether Hippocrates, Celius, 
Aétius, &c. &c. were not acquainted with it. After this parade 
of learning, he gives us a moft fyftematical defcription of the 
miliary fever, where we have all the fymptoms which he met with 
in books, or in thofe cafes which fell under his infpe&tion. ‘The 
remainder of the differtation (if we may be allowed to exprefs ours 
felves in this manner, for it makes up above two-thirds of the 
whole) confilts of one hundred and feventy-fix aphorifims relating 
to the caufes, prognoftics, and cure of this diforder, 

We expected, in a formal treatife written in Latin, to have met 
with many curious obfervations; but we are difappointed. He 
makes the difeafe of much greater confequence than we daily find 
it; noris there any thing remarkable in his method of treating it ; 
for tho’ he propofes at great length the ule of opiates, and ¢alls 
upon Aétius, Alexander Trallianus, and lord Bacon, to thelter 
him from any imputation of novelty, we can affure him that the 
moft eminent phyficians of London have not been fparing of them 
in like cafes for many years paft. The ftile is very far from being 
elegant: it is embarraffed, affe&ted, and in fome places fearce ins 
telligible. The aphoriftic method which he has followed, we ap- 
prehend, in differtations of this kind, does not merit imitation, 
as it breaks our view of the fubje& too much. It may perhaps 
give a weight and importance to what otherwife might feem of 
{mall confequence ; but we venture to fay, from our own experi- 
énce, in the perufal of this book, that we can recollect much lefs 
than we fhould have done had there been one continued narration. 
We fhall give a few of the aphorifms, to enable the reader to judge 
for himfelf. Ye Ae 

§ I. * In omni evo exiftimarunt medici continuas febres, not 
* modo in quibus purpurea erumpunt exanthemata, verum etiam 
* omnes quacunque populariter fe difpergunt, preter peculiarem 
‘ humoris putredinem, aliquid etiam communis, & publice pers 
* niciet redolere. 

§ XVI. ¢ Iftiufinodi autem horror ex funimo labore eniten Ji 
* nonnunquam fupervenit, non fubftante tanen indole morbof, 
¢ leviter tunc tranfeuns, nulla febre acuta fubfequente, &c. 
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§ XL.‘Mulierum corpus quum denfum fit, id quod perinfenfilemt 
€ effluxiffe debebat tranfpiratum, manifefta fui in cute fepe re- 
* linquit veftigia. 

§ CX. * Conceflum quamvis fit quod medici priftini non- 
‘ nulli venas affatim, quodque in una gravida duo corpora fimul 
‘ fuftineat, exhaurirent ; facile attamen, nifi copia fanguinis male 
« habeat, detrahi non debet, fluxum enim ejus cum impetu mif- 
‘ fionem fubfequutum aliquoties novi, idque, ubi copia ejus non 
* deeffe videbatur, cum magno abortis difcrimine.’ 

The greateft part of the diflertation De Hemicrania is made up 
of quotations from authors, and feems chiefly written with an 
intention to recommend the ufe of valerian, which furely in this 
country was very unncceflary.—Dr. Balguy’s letter, which is fub- 
joined to thefe differtations, is very fhort, and we recommend it 
to the perufal of our readers. 





Arr. XI. Plain direGions in regard to the Small-pox. By Browne 
Langrith, M.D. and fellow of the Royal Society. 4to. Pr. 1s. 6d. 
Baldwin. 


HE author of this treatife would have done very little injury 

to fociety had he fupprefied its publication. It has been al- 
ways his cuftom (he tells us) to commit to writing whatever 
practical obfervations he made; but however laudable this is, we 
are forry to obferve, that we do not remember a fingle obferva- 
tion which is uncommon, or any dire&tion but what every body 
muft be acquainted with, who is qualified for the management of 
this difeafe. He writes indeed profeffedly forthe unexperienced, and 
does not pretend to fay be has advanced any thing that is not 
already well known to the learned. With fubmiffion, however, the 
author may be afked, fince he had nothing new to communicate, 
Why he wrote at all? Have not the unexperienced a much better 
chance of being inftru€&ted by reading of original treatifes on the 
fmall-pox ? And has not the {cheme of making plain directions for 
the unexperienced a native tendency to promote quackery? We 
hope the author will think no more of pur/uing this [cheme in refpe& 
to other difeafes, as his time furely may be better employed in the 
duties of his profeffion. 





Arr. XIII. Chiron: or, the mental optician. 12mo. 2 vols. Pr. 6%. 
4 -Robinfon. 


HIRON is apparently written in imitation of the hitherto 
inimitable Gil Blas, and, the Diable Boiteux, or Devil 
upon two Sticks, particularly the latter. Though there appears 
in 
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in this performance fome knowledge of human life, we meet with 
very little of that beautiful indirect fatire, and that poignancy of 
true and chafte humour for which Le Sage is fo eminently dif- 
tinguifhed: the plan of the mental optician is as follows. 

Our author going to take a view of London from St. Paul’s, 
meets with an old gentleman who feemed to be on the fame errand. 
When they were got to the top, his friend proves to be a great- 
philo‘opher, who pulls out a glafs, the aftonifhing virtue of which 
was, that it fhewed at one view every man’s heart, and difcovered 
his pait and future aétions. ‘The old man is called Chiron, and, 
our autho, his pupil, Achilles. On this thought turns the whole 
humour of the piece. By means of Chiron’s glafs his pupil per- 
ceives every thing contrary to what he had before imagined it to 
be. 

‘ | have been obferving, fays he, (as often as the duft on yon- 
« der bufy road would permit me) a group of perfons in poft- 
‘ choriors, and on horfeback, all feeming chearful but one, who, 
« very diftin@ from the reft, feems,as melancholy as a guarded 
« prifoner. You make me fimile (replies Chiron) that melancholy 
« gentleman is really and truly very chearful at heart; and the 
‘ train of perfons around him, who appear eafy and jocular, are 
‘ quite otherwife.—The affair is this, in few words : 

‘ The great and dufty road you fee there leads-to the ¢ity of 
« Weft-Chefter; and from thence to Ireland.—The mafter of this 
‘ equipage, which has raifed fucha cloud, foas fcarce to difcover 
* the colour of the horfes, is juft made ab——p there. He pretends 
* to be dejeéted at his journey, and future embarkation! that the 
« natives of that kingdom may imagine him a perfon of confe- 
* quence on this fide the water,—and that he might have bettered. 
‘ himfelf here, could he have had a few months longer patience : 
* but his lordihip knows his affairs beft. He is plad to. go any 
* where to obtain rank and income; neither of which he could 
‘ command at home.——If you were clofe to him, you might 
‘ hear him rail about banifhment, quitting his dear friends and 
“ native country, with ali that train of jargon which every Sc—ch 
‘ governor in America vents on the fame occafion.—But look 
‘ thro’ this end of the glafs (thus managed by me) and you will 
« foon perceive that he was never fo truly happy in all his life ; 
* that he has as little value for his friends and native country as 
« a modern lady of quality for her hufband; and if you were to 
* trace him to yonder inn, a few miles further, you would fee 
‘ him in an inftant writing half a {core trifling letters for the 
‘ pleafure he has in feeing the title of his fee, in the room of his 
‘ late firmame. Why his attendants and fervants appear cheerful, 
‘ when, onthe contrary, their hearts are really heavy, is this ;— 
* that they could have lived in Old England, tho’ their mafters 
‘ could not; and are forry that gratitude (which fervants in ge- 
* neral feldom feel) or perhaps a long arrear of wages yet umpaid, 
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obliges them to attend him, who, as I privately know, and 
€ could prove to you, gives them all this trouble, that they may 
¢ in a ftrange country trumpet his family and praifes, and bear 
* down thofe lies, and that unavoidable malice which generally 
* clings to all new-comers in a ftrange country, till time and 
* good actions make them one of their own body; are you 
* fatisfied, fir?’ 

The reader hore fees at once the plan and defign of this per- 
formance. Some parts of it are pretty well, others but very in- 
differently executed, As we would always choofe, where there is 
the leat room, to be on the good-natured fide of the queftion, we 
fhall feleét a pafiage or two which appeared to us the moft agreeable, 
and leave the relt for more moro‘ critics to find fault with. The 
following obfervation of Chiron’s is among the beft we met with. 

* To tell you the truth, my Achilles, it is unhappy to be let 
+ behind the fcenes of this life; the play goes on well enough 
« while we are deccived, and really think lke children, that 
¢ heroes, are heroes, and lovers,. lovers, but like the true theatre 
of life, heroes do very dirty things behind the curtain, and there 
is no hate fo keen as that of tragedy or comedy lovers.—— 
¢ The firft plays we fee of either the public or private ftage, are 
the moft pleafing. We are furprized, delighted, puzzled how 
it fhould be, eager for a fecond, a third, and a fourth, till at 
laft judgment ripening, and an unlucky admittance by fome 
unkind friend behind the fcenes to a rehearfal, difcovers the 
king a beggar, the nun no better than a proftitute, and the 
prieft or friar a drunken fot; you depart vext, with you had 
never feen fo much, and from that very day hate your once 
moft favourite amufement. 
¢ How proud is the country alderman to have his hand fqueezed 
* by a duke, or if his grace ftands godfather the whole family are 
* in extafy. A few years afterwards, my lord’s promiffory bill of 
* words not being honoured or accepted, the poor wretch fees for 
€ the future with different eyes, and almoft hates the fight of a 
€ coronet as it pafles through the town, much more if it ftops at 
¢ 
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his coor. Pray, was he not the happier man while the plea- 

fing dream of his difappointment laited ? 

* But of all dreams, the dream of love is the moft enchanting 
‘ while it lafts; the touch of the hand, the whifper, the gew- 
* gaw prefent, but above all, the irrefiftible tear from thofe we 
€ love, is what one would with not te be awakened from ; and yet 
* women are fuch animals, that like beggars, they at once de- 
* clare the protection they fought and even obtained was not for 
¢ 
‘ 





the honour of it, but to fave them from a worfe perfecution : 

either fome old fnarling mother-in-law, fpiteful aunt, or envious 
* maiden fiiter, was what fhe fled from, and fo took hhelter un- 
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The following defcription of a methodift preacher is, we think, 


not without humour. 
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‘ Pray (fays Achilles) what is that young gentleman doing there 
(the clergyman I fhould fay) who by his glafs, for I can fee thro’ 
his room window, is feemingly painting himfelf, and in fo great 
a hurry to go out? fure he can’t be fuch a coxcomb! befides, 
contrary to all fchemes of that kind, he looks paler and paler 
at every ftroke. : | 

‘ He means it as fuch, my Achilles, fays Chiron—he is one of 
the new feé called Methodifts, and having naturally a full and 
rofy cheek, they hardly believe him one of their fraternity, nor 
do his audience thoroughly affeét him ; they cried he did not look 
ftudious enough——that plenty was not the idea they had of a 
preacher, but of a man in affli€tion, a man of forrow and cares, 
rejected, fcorn’d, defpifed and buffetted, like thofe he fo faintly 
endeavours to imitate. 

‘ Upon this he difappeared for a year or two (I know the hy- 
pocrite full well) and in obedience to his beft friends advice, he 
now wears barnacles, paints himfelf of a pale and livid colour, 
and not a man of the whole body is fo careffed, fo followed, and 
fo applauded ! he is all of a fudden a man after God’s own heart ; 
has an utter contempt for money, as they think, as alfo for de- 
licate fare. But, believe me, from the halfpenny difh he has 
collected ten thoufand pounds, and to-night will fup more ele- 
gantly than any alderman of this great city, and eat as heartily 
too.’ 

We hall give our readers one more paflage, which fhews the 


author no ftranger to men and manners. 
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‘ Will you (fays he) have a peep at the author? Obferve he is, 
for want of even the price of a bafon of foup, going into fhops 
and cheapening, to pafs away the middle hours of the day, 
which if not fpent under cover, look very fufpicious always, and 
are as fure figns of a man’s wanting a dinner, as that of a par- 
fon in ‘his canonicals walking in fetvice hours, is of his having 
no wages that day but-thofe of fin. 
‘ Well! and what think you of that lady ftepping into the 
filver-fmith’s. Guefs, and guefs again, till you are tired, and 
I'll engage you know her not; fhe feems happy and rich, does 
fhe not? I'll prove to you fhe is neither. But prithee take the 
glafs, I’m tired of explaining for the prefent: you'll fee in a 





minute, what I fhould be whole hours expatiating on.— 


‘ The devil take her! I wifh I had never looked; I thought 
her modeft, innccent, honeft, a perfon of rank and honour, if 
not of wealth, but I fee her errand in a borrowed chariot, is 
firft, either to get credit or pilfer. Obferve how nicely fhe 
conveys thofe tea-fpoons into her giove, and wraps that pepper- 
box up in her handkerchief. Will fhe efcape? yes, faith! 
pleafed with the glitter of a chariot at their door, the partners 
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never examine her till fhe gets off. And then, obferve a quar- 
rel enfues betwixt them; for the elder one of the two, who is 
married, damns the other’s eyes heartily, and fwears it was 
owing to his admiring her features, that the mifchief came.— 
This comes, fays he, of whoring with eyes, for I can prove that 





expreflion to be right from doctor R n’s laft fermon at 
St. D n’s, and therefore we muft part, unlefs you will 
marry and be honeft.’ 

Upon the whole, the Mental Optician feems to be the performance 
of a young writer of fome abilities, who has not yet learned that 
moft ufeful art, the art to blot : “many parts of it are carefsly writ- 
ten, and afford but little entertainment: notwithftanding which, 
if the two volumes were contracted into one, and fome corre¢tions 
made in the ftile, Chiron might pafs very well in the croud of 
modern authors, and go off for what Mr. Foote facetioufly terms 
pretty light fummer reading. 
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Arr. XIV. The true end and defign of fafting ; fet forth in a fermon 
preached at'the parifo church of St. Lawrence Jewry, Feb.17, 1758, 
Being the day appointed for a general fa. By W. Agate, Leéturer 
of the faid parifo. Publifoed at the requeft of the parifbioners. 
Printed for the Author. 8v0. 64. 


R. Agate’s fermon is a moft curious performance, confifting 
of a choice colleétion of puns and conundrums, fage re- 
fiections, good jokes, and witticifms innumerable. Where Mr. 
Agate is ferious he is extremely dull, and ftill duller when he at- 
tempts to be comical. He fets out with telling us, that the ‘ duty 
* of fafting is founded (a foundation we little thought of) in the 
‘ common praéice of mankind ;’ the contrary to which is we believe 
as evident as facts can make it. He then informs us, that to faft 
is ‘ the beft courfe we can sake to take revenge upon ourfelves ; 
* and that being cruel to ourfelves inclines God to fhew us mercy ;’ 
a doétrine which fmells a little too ftrong of popery for a pro- 
teftant preacher. He tells us a little after, that ‘ fullnéfs of bread 
‘ is apt to darken the bright regions of our fouls, whereas fafting 
« turns the edge of our appetites.’ What bombaftical ftuff is this 
for a fermon ! But obferve, gentle reader, the warmth of the patriot. 
* O Pruflia! (fays he) a prince formed by nature, and finifhed by 
¢ experience for great and noble enterprises! What haft thou 
‘ done! or rather what haft thou not done! more than could 
* poffibly be expeéted, more than the moft fanguine hopes could 
* conceive! we may talk of Alexanders, Pompeys, Cefars, &c. 
* but invincible Pruffia! thou doft exceed them all! 

Remark now our witty and facetious divine, how pleafant he 
grows on our late mifcarriages. ‘ Badas we are (fays this inge- 
* nious gentleman) I cannot, for my country ’s fake, think ourfelves 
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© worfe than our enemies: Whether if a certain eleé e had 
‘ been fafe, and free from danger: or had we fent a Mor-daunt- 
« /-/; commander, it is more than probable the grand, the un- 
« happy, the expenfive, though well-fchemed expedition, had not 
‘ failed of the promifing fuccefs.’ Pray gentlemen obferve the 
humour of the word Mor-daunt-le/s ; and then pafs on ta the fol- 
lowing pretty conceit. ‘ The officers and commanders of the pre~’ 
‘ {ent times may not perhaps be averfe to powder and balls; but’ 
‘ then they are of a far different hue and texture from what their’ 
‘ forefathers ufed. ‘The one only ferves to fet off and decorate 
‘ their perfons, the other to annoy and chaftife our enemies. But 
‘ this latter may have fomething mercurial in its compofition, any 
¢ may prove fatal in its operation: and therefore our modern 
‘ military heroes think it ought to be cautioufly and fparingly 
* ufed.’ 

No more need be faid on this excellent difcourfe: we fhall only 
obferve, that Mr. Agate is not much obliged to his friends the 
parifhioners of St. Lawrence Fewry, for requeiting their lecturer to 
expofe himfelf in print; as they muft have been fatisfied that the 
fermon is a flimfy, poorly written, and in many parts of it, a 
moft ridiculous compofition. 








Arr. XV. The Hifory of the Four Laft Years of ihe Queen. By the 
Jate Jonathan Swift, D.D. D.8.P.D. Publifeed from the laft 
manifcript copy, correed and enlarged by the author's ovn hand. S8vo. 
Price 5 s.. Millar. 


. HUS the long withed for Hiftory of the four laft years of the 
: Queen’s reign, is at length brought to light, in fpite of all en- 
* deavours to fupprefs it !’ Thefe are the pompous words with which 
this performance is ufhered into the world. But the editor immedi- 
ately recollecting, that this /ong wi/bed for birth was fomewhat illegiti- 
mate, fets himfelf, as is ufual in fuch cafes, to juftify his own condu&, 
by pleading the goodnefs of his intention. A copy of this hiftory, 
he tells us, was entrufted by the Dean to a gentleman of Ireland 
with whom he lived in perfect friendfhip : this gentleman being 
afraid, left a work fo valuable and intereiting fhould be /of or effaced, 
detained the copy in his own hands till the Dean’s death ; and as 
there was no profpect of the publication of this hiftory by the 
Dean’s executors, he now thought it his indifpenfable duty to his 
departed friend, to bring to light that which they had fuppreffed, 
In confequence of this refolution he put it into the hands of the 
editor, who publifhes it for the good of the public, abftra&ted 
from all private regards, which (as he juftly obferves) are never ta 
be permitted to come in competition with the common good, 

After fuch a declaration, the reader would naturally have ex- 


pected a panegyric upon the performance to have followed, and 
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mutt be furprized to find, inftead of it, a violent declamation again 
the principles and character of the author, and feveral paragraphs 
employed to fhew that this Hiftory, /o valuable, and /o neceffary to 
be publifoed for the common good, is the offspring of a mind blinded by 
prejudices and pajfions that difgrace the hiftcrian. In doing this, the 
editor has fhewn himfelf to be little acquainted with the ftile, and 
extremely averfe to the principles of his author: the inelegant 
and inexpreflive multiplicity of words in which he poyrs forth his 
own loyalty,-makes a itrange figure, when compared with the pu- 
rity, perfpicuity, and force of Swift’s language. This contraft has 
ftruck us fo ftrongly, that we cannot forbear tranfcribing one para- 
graph of the preface, for the entertainment of our readers. ‘ This 
« manufcript has now fallen into the hands of a man, who never 
¢ could affociate with, or even approve any of the parties or fac- 
* tions, that have differently diftracted, it might be faid difgraced, 
* thefe kingdoms ; becaufe, he has as yet known none, whofe mo- 
“ tives or rules of action were truth and the public good aloné ; 
“ of one, who judges, that perjured magiftrates of all denomina- 
* tions, and their moft exalted minions, may be expofed, deprived, 
© or cut off, by the fundamental laws of his country; and who, 
« upon thefe principles, from his heart, approves, and glories in, 
« the virtues of his predeceffors, who revived the true fpirit of the 
« Britifh polity, in laying afide a prieft-ridden, an hen-pecked, ty- 
¢ rannical tool, who had overturned the political conftitution of 
* his country, and in re-inftituting the diffolved body politic, by a 
“ revolution.’ 

A man {0 tranfported with republican zeal, could not help con- 
fidering the Dean’s hiftory as a moft pernicious work ; but fince 
he was prompted to publifh it, by motives abftra&ed from all pri- 
vate regards, it was kindly done in him to provide fuch an anti- 
dote againft its poifon, as every intelligent reader will find in his 
advertifement. 

The hiftory itfelf bears all the marks of being the genuine 
work of Swift. The fame purity of language, the fame perfpi- 
cuity of thought, the fame peculiar turn of expreflion, the fame 
contemptuous pride, and the fame keennefs of fatire, which dif- 
tinguifh the other productions of the Dean, are vifible in every 
part of this compofition. From one who lived in fuch familiarity 
with the principal perfonages who make a figure in this period, 
from one who was himfelf admitted behind the fcenes, and who 
had accefs to obferve not only events, but their fprings and caufes, 
many anecdotes might have been expected, and great and unheard- 
of difcoveries were fuppofed to be contained in dis hag wired for 
book ; but after all the expe€tations of the public, and the pro- 
mifes of the editor, we find little int this performance to fatisfy our 
curiofity ; the fa&ts related may be met w.th in the common hifto- 
rians, and are familiar to every man who has had accefs to any 
perfon of obtervation who lived im that period. 
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Nor does this hiftory anfwer in any degree to the title which it 
bears. Initead of giving the reader any fatisfying account of the 
ftate of the nation, inftead of entering into any detail of the me- 
morable events which happened during the four laft years of the 
Queen, the Dean confines himfelf almoft wholly to thofe negocia- 
tions and intrigues occafioned by the treaty of Utrecht. 

We have often heard, that the late Lord Bolingbroke ufed to 
declare, that if ever that performance fhould fee the light, the 
world would find it to be a factious pamphlet, rather than an hil- 
tory. The public, we are perfuaded, will now be fatisfied that 
this criticifm was juft. Swift, whom of all the Englifh authors 
we pronounce the moft pure, the moft agreeable, and the moft 
nervous, when he wrote upon fubjeéts which fuited his genits, 
feems altogether to have wanted the talents peculiar to a great 
hiftorian. We fpeak not of his ftile alone, tho’ men of tafte have 
eften obferved, that he was fo attentive to perfpicuity, as, to neg- 
Je& in a great meafure the graces and harmony of language; and 
that his periods are the cleareft, but perhaps the leaft mufical, of 
any of the more eminent Englifh authors. The defects which we 
fnall point out are of greater importance, and fuch as not only 
render a compofition lefs perfeét, but altogether deftroy its hifto- 
rical credit: Thefe defe&s are of two kinds; the want of impar- 
tiality, and the want of dignity. 

When great men have undertaken to relate the tranfactions, in 
which they themfelves made a confiderable figure, they have always 
written with impartiality, or with the appearance of it. They 
have attempted to diveft themfelves of thofe paffions, which ani- 
mate and inflame almoft every perfon who engages in faction, and 
upon a calm review, they fee both men and things in a light very 
different from that in which they appeared, while the fcene itfelf 

was before their eyes. No man ever ferved or conducted his 
party with more impetuous zeal than De Retz, but when he 
fat down to write his memoirs, he aflumed the temper of a 
Philofopher, and fhewed himfelf capable both of confeffing his 
own faults, and of difcovering the good qualities of his ene- 
mies. Even Bolingbroke, who, while the contefts betwixt the 
Whig and Tory factions were at a heighth, adopted the pre- 
judices and paffions of his party, and aéted like a man entirely 
under their dominion ; in all his refleétions upon that period, 
affeéts the tone of impartiality, and the beft panegyric upon the 
Duke of Marlborough has come from his pen. Swift’s enmities, 
however, were unrelenting,” and immortal; and that rancour 
which other men feel only during the rage of faction, feems to have 
taken poffeffion of his mind, and to have been cherifhed by him as 
a virtue. The Hiftory of the four laft Years of the Queen was 
written immediately after the treaty of Utrecht, and contains 
many things, which at that time it was natural, or proper for 
Swift, as a bigotted writer for a faétion, to believe or to publith ; 
3 but 
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but his allowing this work to lie by him during twenty years, with- 
out mitigating in any degree its virulence, or fuffering fober re- 
flection to correé& what had been dictated by party-rage, may well 
be confidered as the ftrongeit inftance of the obftinacy and un- 
changeablenefs of his paffions. How could he imagine that pofte-. 
rity would be fo ill-informed, as to give credit to the following 
narrative ! ‘ Prince Eugene’s vifit to his friends in England conti- 
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nued longer than was expected ; he was every day entertained 
magnificently by perfons of quality of both parties ; he went 
frequently to the Treafurer, and fometimes affected to do it in 
private; he'vifited the other minifters and great officers of the 
court, but on all occafions publickly owned the character and 
appellation of a Whig; and in fecret, held continual meetings 
with the Duke of Marlborough, and the other difcontented lords, 
where Mr. Bothmar ufually affifted. It is the great ambition of 
this prince to be perpetually engaged in war, without confidering 
the caufe or confequence ; and to fee himfelf at the head of an 
army, where only he can make any confiderable figure. He is 
not without a natural tincture of that cruelty, fome time charged 
upon the Italians ; and being nurfed in arms, hath fo far extin- 
guifhed pity and remorfe, that he will at any time facrifice a 
thoufand mens lives, to a caprice of gloryorrevenge. He had 
conceived an incurable hatred for the Treafurer, as the perfon 
who principally oppofed this infatiable paffion for war; faid he 
had hopes of others, but that the Treafurer was un mechant di- 
able, not to be moved ; therefore, fince it was impoffible for him 
or his friends to compafs their defigns, while that minifter con- 
tinued at the head of affairs, he propofed an expedient, often 
practifed by thofe of his country, that the Treafurer (to ufe his 
own expreffion) fhould be taken off, a /a negligence; that this 
might eafily be done, and pafs for an effett of chance, if it were 
preceded by encouraging fome proper people to commit fmall 
riots in the night: and in feveral parts of the town, a crew of 
obfcure ruffians were accordingly employed about that time, who 
probably exceeded their commiffion; and .mixing themfelves 
with thofe diforderly people that often infeft the ftreets at mid- 
night, acted inhuman outrages on many perfons, whom they cut 
and mangled in the face and arms, and other parts of the body, 
without any provocation; but an effectual ftop was foon put to 
thefe enormities, which probably prevented the execution of the 
main defign. 
‘Iam very fenfible, that fuch an imputation ought not to be 
charged upon any perfon whatfoever, upon flight grounds or 
doubtful furmifes; and that thofe who think I am able to pro- 
duce no better, will judge this paflage to be fitter for a libel than 
a hiftory ; but as the account was given by more than one perfon 
who was at the meeting, fo it was confirmed paft all contradic- 
tion by feveral intercepted letters and papers; and it is moft cer- 
/ ‘ tain, 
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* tain, that the rage of the defeated party, upon their frequent 

‘ difappointments, was fo far inflamed, as to make them capable 

« of fome counfels yet more violent and defperate than this, which, 

« however, by the vigilance of thofe near the perfon of her Ma- 
« jefty, were happily prevented.’ 

Nothing can be more wide of the truth than this charaéter of 
Prince Eugene. He profeffed talents, which rendered him no lefs 
confiderable in the cabinet than in the field; and the afcendant which 
he acquired and long preferved in the Imperial court, proves him to 
have been an able politician as well as a great general.’ ‘To repre- 
fent the noéturnal riots of the Mohbocks, as part of a deep-laid 
fcheme for affaffinating the Lord Treafurer Harley, is indeed an 
amazing proof of our author’s credulity. ‘The Mohocks, as every 
man knows who has learning enough to read the Spefator, were a 
club of wild young fellows, who fcoured the ftreets at midnight, 
and terrified many fober citizens, whom it would have better be- 
come at that hour to have been afleep in their beds. We have been 
informed, that this formidable fociety was chiefly compofed of 
youths, whofe principles were whiggifh ; but we are perfuaded no 
fober man ever imagined, that this inftitution was in any degree.a 
political one, or that any party could be fo abfurd, as to entruft the 
fcheme of affaffinating a prime minifter to fuch giddy heads. A 
competent dofe of drink, and a ftrong flow of fpirits, miay ac, 
count for all their fallies and gambols ; and our author’s ferious 
endeavours to perfuade his readers, that a profound plot lay con- 
cealed here, puts us in mind of his own comical effay, to proye 
that the cries of Dublin were all contrived on purpofe to hurt the 
revolution-eftablifhment, and the illuftrious houfe of Hanover. 

Befides this paffage, which we have feletted as fingular in its 
kind, many others might be produced, where it would be eafy to, 
fhew, the Dean’s prejudices had either prevented him from feeing 
truth, or had prompted him to difguife it. But the bounds al- 
loted to this article forbid fuch a long difcuffion. 

We fhall proceed therefore to make fome refle&tions upon the 
characters which our author has drawn. He has very properly be- 
gun his work by characterizing Lord Sommers, the Duke and 
Dutchefs of Marlborough, Lord Godolphin, Lord Sunderland, 
Lord Cowper, Lord Wharton, the principal perfonages in the 
Whig Junto, and to thofe he joins Lord Nottingham, a convert, 
who added much luftre and authority to the party. As we are 
always more willing to praife than to cenfure, we acknowledge 
thefe charaéters to be the maoft meritorious part of our aythor’s 
work. ‘They are drawn with a mafterly hand, they are diftin- 
guifhed by thofe bold and ftrong touches of the pencil, which are 
peculiar to the Dean, and in our epinion are the beft figures 
finifhed by any Englith artiit, excepting thofe of Lord Clarendon. 
They are, however, only fine figures, but not juft portraits ; and 
every impartial perfon will pronounce them to be extremely unlike 
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the originals. Indeed, our author himfelf profeffes to view therty 
only in one light; ‘ for, fays he, I do not intend to draw their cha- 
¢ racters intire, which would be tedious, and little to the purpofe ; 
* but fhall only fingle out thofe paflions, acquirements, and habits, 
« which the owners were moft likely to transfer into thelr political 
* fchemes, and which were moit fubfervient to the defigns they 
¢ feemed to have in view.’ 

It will be no injury to our author to add, that he has placed 
them in a light which difcovered their imperfections alone, that 
every bad feature has been defcribed with malicious aggravation, 
and his pencil throughout the whole has been dipt in gall. To 
enumerate all the ftrokes of malevolence would be endlefs; we 
fhall only exhibit to our readers, the firit figure in the catalogue. 
« The Lord Sommers may very defervedly be reputed tlie head and 
oracle of that party: he hath raifed himfelf, by the concurrence 
“ of many circumftances, to the greateft employments of the ftate, 
‘without the leaft fupport from birth or fortune: he hath con- 
‘ ftantly, and with great fteadinefs, cultivated thofe principles un- 
« der which he grew. ‘That accident which firft produced him inta 
* the world, of pleading for the bifhops, whom King James had 
“fent to the Tower, might have proved a piece of merit as ho- 
* nourable as it was fortunate ; but the old republican fpirit, which 
© the Revolution had reftored, began to teach other leffons; that 
* fince we had accepted a new king from a calviniftical common- 
* wealth, we muft alfo admit new maxims in religion and govern- 
«ment: but fince the nobility and gentry would probably adhere 
“ to the eftablifhed church, and to the rights of monarchy as deli- 
« vered down from their anceftors; it was the practice of thofe po- 
‘ liticians to introduce fuch men as were perfeétly indifferent to 
‘ any or no religion, and who were not likely to inherit much loy- 
‘ alty from thofe to whom they owed their birth ; of this number 
* was the perfon I am now defcribing. I have hardly known any 
* man with talents more proper to acquire and preferve the favour 
‘ of a prince, never offending in word or gefture, which are in the 
« higheft degree courteous and complaifant, wherein he fet an ex- 
“ cellent example to his colleagues, which they did not think fit to 
‘ follow ; but this extreme civility is univerfal and undiftinguifhed, 
* arid in private converfation, where he obferveth it as inviolably 
«as if he were in the greateft affembly, it is fometimes cenfured as 
* formal ; two reafons are afligned for this behaviour; firft, from 
* the confcioufiefs of his humble original, he keepeth all fami- 
‘ jiarity at the utmoft difiance, which otherwife might be apt to in- 
‘ trude ; the fecond, that being fenfible how fubje¢t he is to violent 
‘ paffions, he avoideth all incitements to them, by teaching thofe 
* he converfes with, from his own example, to keep a great way 
* within the bounds of decency and refpect ; and it is, indeed, true, 
‘that no man is more apt fo take fire upon the leaft appearance 
* of provocation, which temper he ftrives to fubdue with the ut- 
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© moft violence upon himfelf; fo that his breaft has been feen to 
‘ heave, and his eyes to fparkle with rage in thofe very moments, 
‘ when his words, and the cadence of his voice, were in the hum- 
‘ bleft and fofteft manner; perhaps that force upon his nature 
‘ may caufe that infatiable love of revenge, which his detraGors 
‘Jay to his charge, who confequently reckon diffimulation among 
‘his chief perfections : avarice he hath none ; and his ambitionis 
‘ gratified, by being the uncontefted head of his party; with an 
‘ excellent underftanding, adorned by all the polite parts of learn- 
‘ing, he hath very little tafte for converfation, to which he pre- 
‘ fers the pleafure of reading and thinking ; and in the intervals of 
‘his time amufeth himfelf with an illiterate chaplain, an humble 
‘companion, or a favourite fervant.’ 

We fhall not oppofe to this the beautiful chara&er of that great 
man, drawn by Mr. Addifon in.the Freeholder; becaufe our au- 
thor’s admirers might impute this to the adulation of a party- 
writer; nor fhall we mention the general admiration in which his 
character is ftill held: this might be confidered only as an effec of 
the prevailing power of that fation to which he belonged; we 
fhall only fet in oppofition to the chara&er now produced, 
another drawn by our author himfelf. Swift, it is well known, 
early attached himfelf to the Whigs, and courted the patronage 
of Lord Sommers. At that time the qualities and acguirements of 
this nobleman, appearing to him in a different light, he addrefled 
to him the admirable dedication of the Tale of a Tub in the name 
of the bookfeller, and among other delicate touches of panegyric, 
the following is remarkable: ‘ But to ply the world with an old 
‘ beaten ftory, of your wit, and eloquence, and learning, and wif- 
‘dom, and juftice, and politenefs, and candor, and evennefs of 
* temper in all fcenes of life; of that great difcernment in difcover- 
‘ing, and readinefs in favouring deferving men; with forty other 
‘common topics ; I confefs, I have neither confcience, nor coun- 
‘tenance to doit. Becaufe, there is no virtue, either of a public 
‘ or private life, which fome circumftances of your own have not 
‘ often produced upon the ftage of the world ; and thofe few, which 
* for want of occafions to exert them, might otherwife have paffed 
*unfeen or unobferved by your friends, your enemies have at 
* length brought to light.’ 

It would not have been amifs for the Dean, while he drew the 
one character, to have remembered how much fuch a glaring con- 
tradiction detracts from his credit as an hiftorian, and from on 
dignity as a man. 

Having confidered the bold ftrokes with which Swift dafhes out 
the characters of his enemies, let us next view the flattering colours 
with which he delineates his friends. Of this kind the samiier 
of Harley is the moft confpicuous. ‘In this oppreffed and ia- 
‘ tangled ftate was the kingdom, with relation to its debts, when 
* the Queen removed the eayl of Godolphin from his office, and 
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* put it into commiflion, of which the prefent treafurer was one. 
¢ This perfon had been chofen fpeaker fucceflively to three par- 
* liaments, was afterwards fecretary of ftate, and always in great 
« efteem with the queen for his wifdom and fidelity. ‘The late 
« miniftry, about two years before their fall, had prevailed with 
« her majefty, much againft her inclination, to difmifs him from 
« her fervice; for which they cannot be juftly blamed, fince he 
¢ had endeavoured the fame thing againft them, and very:narrowly 
« failed; which makes it the more extraordinary that he fhould 
« fucceed in a fecond attempt againft thofe very adverfaries, who 
« had fuch fair warning by the firft. He is firm and fteady in his 
¢ refolutions, not eafily diverted from them after he hath once 
« pofleffed himfelf of an opinion that they are right, nor very com- 
« municative where he can ac by himfelf, being taught by expe- 
«rience, that a fecret is feldom fafe in more than one breaft. 
« That which occurs to other men after mature deliberation, offers 
« to him as his firft thoughts; fo that he decides immediately what 
« is heft to be done, and therefore is feldom at a lofs upon fudden 
¢ exigencies. He thinks it a more eafy and fafe rule in politics to 
« watch incidents as they come, and then turn them to the advantage 
¢ of what he purfues, than pretend to forefee them at a great diftance, 
« Fear,.cruelty, avarice, and pride, are wholly ftrangers to his na- 
«ture ; but he is not without ambition. There is.one thing peculiar 
«in. his temper, which I altogether difapprove, and do not re- 
« member. to have heard or met with in any other man’s character : 
« I mean, an eafinefs and indifference under any imputation, al. 
« though he be never fo innocent, and although the. ftrongeft 
« probabilities and appearance are againft him; fo that I have 
«known him often fufpeéted by his neareft friends, for fome 
« months, in points of the higheft importance, to a degree,. that 
« they were ready to break with him, and only undeceived by 
« time and accident. His detra¢tors, who charge him with cunning, 
« are but ill acquainted with his charaéter ; for, in the fenfe they 
« take the word, andas it is nfually uuderftood, I know no man 
« to whom that mean talent could be with lefs juftice applied, .as 
«the conduét of affairs, while he hath been at the helm, doth 
« clearly demonftrate, very contrary to the nature and principles 
‘ of cunning, which is always employed in ferving little turns, 
« propofing little ends, and fupplying daily exigencies by little 
« fhifts and expedients. But to refcue a prince out of the hands 
‘ of infolent fubjects, bent upon fuch.defigns as muft probably 
* end in the ruin of the government; to find out means for paying 
« fuch exorbitant debts as this nation hath been involved in, and 
‘reduce it to a better management; to make a potent enemy 
‘offer advantageous terms of peace, and deliver up the moft 
* important fortrefs of his kingdom, asa fecurity ; and this againft 
‘ all the oppofition, mutually raifed and inflamed by parties and 


‘ allies ; fuch performances can only be called cunning by thofe 
* whofe 
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* whofe want of underftanding, or of candour, puts them upon 
‘ finding ill names for great qualities of the mind, which thems 
‘ felves do neither poffefs, nor can form any juft conception of. 
* However, it muft be allowed, that an obftinate love of fecrecy 
‘ in this minifter feems, at diftance, to have forthe refemblance of 
‘ cunning ; for he is not only very retentive of fecrets, but appears 
‘ to be fo too, which I number amongft his defeéts. He hath been 
‘ blamed by his friends for refufing to difcover his imtentions, | 
‘ even in thofe points where the wifeft man may have need of 
‘advice and afliftance; and fome have cenfured him, upon that 

* account, as if he were jealous of power: but he hath been heard 

‘to anfwer,’ “ That he feldom did otherwife, without caufe to 

‘* repent.” 

‘ However, fo undiltinguifhed a caution cannot, in my opinion, 

‘ be jultified, by which the owner lofeth many advantages, and. 
‘ whereof all men, who deferved to be confided in, may with fome 

‘reafon complain. His love of procraftination (wherein doubtlefs 

‘ nature hath her fhare) may probably be increafed by the fame 

‘means; but this is an imputation laid upon many. other great 

‘ minifters, who, like men undér too heavy a load, let fall that 

‘which is of the leait confequence, and go back to fetch it when 

‘ their fhoulders are free ; for time is often gained, as well as loft, 

‘ by delay, which at wortt is a fault on the fecurer fide. Neither 

‘ probably is this minifter anfwerable for half the clamour raifed 

‘ againit him upon that article: his endeavours are wholly turned 

‘upon the general welfare of his country, but perhaps with too 

‘ little regard to that of particular perfons, -which renders him lefs 

‘ amiable than he would otherwife have been from the goodnefs 

‘ of his humour, and agreeable converfation in a private capacity, 

‘and with few dependers. Yet fome allowance may perhaps be 

‘ given to this failing, which is one of the greateft he hath, fince 

* he cannot be more carelefs of other men’s fortunes than he is 

‘of hisown. He is matter of a very great and faithful memory, 

‘ which is of mighty ufe in the management of public affairs ; and 

‘I believe there are few examples to be produced in any age, of 
‘ a perfon who hath pailed through fo many employments in the 

‘ ftate, endowed witha great fhare, both of divine and humam 

‘ learning.’ | 

As we fet in oppofition to the former character another drawn 

by Swift himfelf, we fhall compare this with one which comes from 
the penof his friend Lord Bolingbroke. ‘The minifter (Harley) 
‘who was at their head, fhewed himfelf every day incapable of 
‘that attention, that method, that comprehenfion of different 

‘ matters, which the firft poft in fuch a government as ours re- 
‘ quires in quiet times. He was the firft {pring of all our motion 
‘ by his credit with the queen, and his concurrence was neceflary 
‘to every thing we did by his rank in the ftate: and yet this man 
* feemed to be fometimes afleep, and fometimes at play. He neg- 
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“ le&ted the thread of bufinefs ; which was carried on for this rea- 
‘ fon with lefs difpatch and lefs advantage inthe proper channels : 
‘and he kept none in his ownhands. He negotiated, indeed, by 
‘ fits and ftarts, by little tools, and indire&t ways : and thus his 
‘ activity became as hurtful as his indolence ; of which I could 
‘ produce fome remarkable inftances. No good effect could flow 


* from fuch a conduét. Whilft this was doing, Oxford looked 
‘on, as if he had not been a party to all which had paffed; broke 
* now and then a jeft, which favoured of the inns of court and 
‘ the bad company in which he had been bred : and on thofe occa- 
¢ fions, where his {tation obliged him to fpeak of bufinefs, was 
‘ abfolutely unintelligible. 

« Whether this man ever had any determined view befides that of 
‘ raifing his family is, I believe, a problematical queftion in the 
‘world. My opinion is, that he never had any other. But 
* on the other hand, (he continues to {peak of Harley) who propofes 
‘no fuch objeé&t, who fubititutes artifice in the place of ability, 
‘ who, inftead of leading parties, and governing accidents, is eter- 
‘ nally agitated backwards and forwards by both, who begins every 
* day fomething new, and carries nothing on to perfection, may 
‘impofe a while on the world: but a little fooner or a little later 
‘ the myftery will be revealed, and nothing will be found to be 
¢ couched under it but a thread of pitiful expedients, the ultimate 
«end of which never extended farther than living from day to day. 
He is naturally inclined to believe the worft ; which I take 
‘ to be a certain mark of a mean fpirit and a wicked foul: at 
* leaft Lam fure that the contrary quality, when it is-not due to 
« weaknefs of underftanding, is the fruit of a generous temper, 
‘and an honeft heart. Prone to judge ill of all mankind, he 
* will rarely be feduced by his credulity; but I never knew a man 
* fo capable of being the bubble of his diftruft and jealoufy. He 
« was foin this cafe, although the Queen, who could not be igno- 
* rant of the truth, faid enough to undeceivehim. But to be un- 
* deceived, and to own himfelf fo, was not his play. He hoped 
‘ by cunning to varnifh over his want of faith and of ability.’ 

Both Bolingbroke and Swift were well acquainted with the per- 
fon whom they pretend to defcribe, they lived with him in fami- 
liarity, and had accefs to obferve his condué& and fentiments in 
a proper point of view; they addrefs themfelves not to any dif- 
tant age, but to men who knew and converfed with him as well 
as they ; and yet what different features have they given him! Fu- 
ture hiftorians will be apt to think themfelves happy in finding 
guides, who had fuch opportunity to be well informed ; but how 
much will they be difappointed ? and if they fhall be deftitute of 
other information, under what uncertainty muft they remain ? 
Future Bayles will quote thefe charatters as the ftrongeft proof of 
the Pyrrhonif/me Hiftorique, and will conclude, that where cotempo- 
rary authors differ fo widely, hiftorians of a more remote age can 

decide 
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decide nothing. But notwithftanding the oppofition of thefe two 
characters, notwithftanding the partiality of friendfhip which pre- 
yails in the one, and the malice of enmity which is vifible in the 
other, an intelligent reader will form the following conclufion, 
which both of them ferve to confirm. That amidft all the great 
talents which Harley poffeffed, and which even his enemies cannot 
deny him, fufpicion, and referve, predominated to fuch a degree, 
as gave a myfterious air to his whole conduct, and always bordered 
on exceffive refinement, and often refembled the meaneft cunning. 
This imperfeétion loft him the confidence of his friends, and lead- 
ing him to act by himfelf, afforded great advantages to his ene- 
mies. 

Before we leave this article concerning our authors charaGers, 
we fhall mention the fingular one he draws of Sir Robert Walpole. 
‘ The commons began their examination of the report with a 
‘ member of their own, Mr. Robert Walpole, already men- 
* tioned *; who, during his being fecretary at war, had received 
‘ five hundred guineas, and taken a note for five hundred pounds 
‘ more, on account of two contraéts for forage of the queen’s 
* troops quartered in Scotland. He endeavoured to excufe the 
* firft contract; but had nothing to fay about the fecond. The 
* firft appeared fo plain and fo fcandalous to the commons, that 
‘ they voted the author of it guilty of a high breach of truft, and 
‘ notorious corruption, committed him prifoner to the Tower, 
* where he continued to the end of the feffion, and expelled him 
« the houfe. He was a perfon much carefled by the oppofers of 
‘ the queen and miniftry, having been firft drawn into their party 
‘ by his indifference to any principles, and afterwards kept fteady 
* by the lofs of his place. His bald, forward countenance, alto- 
‘ gether a ftranger to that infirmity which makes men bathful, 
‘ joined to a readinefs of fpeaking in public, hath juftly intitled 
‘ him, among thofe of his faétion, to be a fort of leader of the 
‘ fecond form. The reader muft excufe me for being fo parti- 
‘ cular about one, who is otherwife altogether obfcure.’ 

When the Dean wrote this paragraph, Mr. Walpole was only 
a private gentleman, but of fuch growing fame and authority 
among his party, that he might have been mentioned without this 
infolent apology. ‘The Dean faw him rife to a more confpicuous 
ftation, and his chufing ftill to talk of him in the fame language 
of contempt, is a ftriking inftance of that difdainful pride which 
we have mentioned as peculiar to his character. 

What we have faid of our author’s impartiality, ferves likewife 
to prove his want of dignity. The dignity of an hiftorian,is founded 
on his impartiality, and whoever is deftitute of the: latter ‘cannot 
poffefs the former. But befides this, Swift’s ftile feems not to be 
fuited to the majefty of hiftory. Pure and perfpicuous it certainly - 
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* When our author mentions him, p. 40, he cails him ‘f one Mr, 
** Robert Walpole.” 
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is; but it has often more of the familiarity of a pamphleteer, than 
the folemnity of an hiftorian. His talking fo frequently in the 
firft perfon, and introducing himfelf into fcenes where he was no 
actor, only to repeat a hearfay, or to make a remark, does not 
agree with our ideas of hiftorical compofition, and differs much 
from the manner of Davila, Guicciardin, and other eminent hifto- 
rians, who relate events of which they themfelves were witnefles, 
and in which they were concerned. 

The hiftory does not extend to the death of the queen, and 
gives no account of the negotiations which were fuppofed to be 
carried on by the Tory miniftry, and which certainly were fet on 
foot by fome of them, with the court of the abdicated king, as 
our author calls him. It concludes abruptly at the figning of the 
treaty of Utrecht. We have good reafon to believe that there are 
more perfeé& copies of the Dean’s manufcript in different hands ; 
whether thefe fhall ever fee the light, and whether they will con- 
tain ‘more curious anecdotes than are to be found in the part now 
publithed, time muit determine. 
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Art XVI. Tableau de Pempire Ottoman, ou Pon trouve tout ce qui con- 
cerne la religion, la milice, le gouvernement ci: ‘vil des Turcs, et Jes 
grandes dignités de I’ empire. 


An account of the Ottoman empire ; in which the religion, militia, 
civil government, and great offices of that empire are treated 


of. 


E who opens this little book, in hopes to find traced the 

changes and revolutions that fo often occur in great empires ; 
or the ftru¢ture explained of the political machines on which thefe 
enormous bodies roll, will be deceived. It only gratifies fome lit- 
tle curiofity, in laying open the different branches of the topics 
mentioned in the title page. ‘The details are detached, and with- 
out conneétion, but the author tells us he has taken them from 
the beft writings; and, though he has forgot to quote his autho- 
rities, we can venture to pronounce his having furnifhed us with a 
real picture of the cuftoms and manners of a nation vulgarly 
deemed barbarous and undifciplined. 

The principal articles of the Turkifh religion are contained in 
the * Khoran of Mahomet, which was a collection of his writings 
made after his death, by a doctor of the laws, affifted by a Perfian 
Jew, and a chriftian monk named Sergius, who, being forbid his 

convent 


* We have a fine tranflation of the Khoran —~ done from 
the Arabic by the late ingenious Mr. Sale. 
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‘convent for various mifdemeanors, took refuge at Mecca. This 


book is divided into chapters, each unaccountably infcribed, as 


“the cow, the fy, the worm, &c. And fo highly is it reverenced, 


that it is death for a Chriftian or a Jew to touch it; nay, a Muf- 
fulman who handles it with unwafhed hands, will fuffer the fame 
penalty. There are five effential points in the religion of Maho- 
met : 1. To keep all the external parts of the body clean. 2. ‘To 
pray to God five times a day. 3. To obferve the Ramadan or 
Lent ftriétly. 4. To give one fifth of one’s income to the poor. 
5. Tomake a pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Ablution, or wathing among the Turks is like abfolution among 
papifts ; it cancels all offences in the fight of God, who holds that 


‘man in abomination that prefumes to addrefs him without ful- 


filling this effential command. So ftrictis their injunction to pray 
five times a day, that not even the fultan’s orders, nor the houfe 
in flames, ought to interrupt the exercife. Women are not per- 
mitted to frequent their mofques or churches, left they fhould 


- draw off the attention of the men; who, when about to pray, 


turn their faces to that quarter wherein they fuppofe + Mecca, 
or the holy city, if no mofque is at hand. Their Sabbath-day is 
Friday, becaufe on that day Mahomet retired to Medina, being 
banifhed from Mecca on account of his new doétrine; and there 
is no other day on which their prayers are fo long. Their mofques 
are illuminated finely during the Ramadan or Lent, which lafts a 
whole moon ; and from the rifing to the fetting fun: during all that 
time, the Turks are forbid to eat, drink, fmoak, or converfe car- 
nally with women. One tranfgreffion is death; but if ficknefs or 
neceffity on a journey compel to it, a true Turk will take care to 
make up for it within the year, by keeping faft for one, two, or 
three other days, fo many as he has broke it. The Zekiat, or 
manner of giving alms in fuch profufion as they are enjoined, is 
what they leaft obferve. 

Intereft has as great a fhare as devotion in their pilgrimage to 
Mecca, where they meet with vaft companies of Indian and Afri- 
can merchants, with whom they drive a great trade. They travel 
in caravans annually, confifting at leaft of 50,000 people. Some 
of them go from Mecca to Medina, where the impoftor lies in- 
terred. And he who cannot make this journey once in his life, 
is by the law allowed to fend a deputy to reprefent him; for in 
Turky a man may be faved by deputation. Circumcifion is not 
an effentiat point of the Turkifh faith; it is only a ceremony. 
Though they are forbidden to ufe wine, they drink it without 
fcandal ; pork however they abhor, and it is not becaufe they are 
reftrifted from the ufe of it, but becaufe they deteft it, that they 
never tafte it. Monte/quieu, in his /pirit of Jaws obferves, that this 

T 3 ordinance 


_ t Mecca is called the Holy City, and much reverenced, becaufe 
it gave birth to Mahomet. | 
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ordinance was neceffary to the prefervation of their healih; for 
the pork in the Eaft is generally fcabby. 

Marriage among them is held in great veneration ; they are al- 
lowed four wives, and as many concubines as they can maintain ; 
but their wives mutt fhare their bed at leaft one night in the week ; 
this they have aright to demand. If they declare their illegiti- 
mate children free in their laft will, they inherit equally with the 
reft: if not, they are only regarded as flaves. If a Turk repents of 
having divorced one of his wives, he cannot demand her back, till 
another man has enjoyed her in his prefence, and fhe is then at li- 
berty to go back to her hufband. or to ftay withthe other. A wife, 
when diffatisfied with her hufband’s condu&, goes to the cadi or 
judge, and fhews him her flipper reverfed, for fhe is not to fpeak. 
The hufband is then fummoned to anfwer her charge ; if fhe per- 
fifts in afking a divorce, fhe lofes her dowry, and is left at liberty ; 
but, if a man repudiates his wife, he muft give her whatever por- 
tion he promifed to her. 

The head of the Turkifh religion is called the mufti; their 
mofques are grand; and their fects very numerous. The military 
power of his empire, their manner of waging war, &c. is here 
but poorly related. The maritime force is not confiderable; they 
have fome gallies, and are otherwife furnifhed for marine expedi- 
tions from the regencies of Tripoli, Tunis, and Algiers. 

Juftice is adminiftered at Conftantinple four days in a week, the 
judges fittting four hours each day; and the grand fignior often 
hearkening himfelf from a private recefs to their proceedings, and 
punifhing injuftice very feverely. He is attended by the chief of 
the white eunuchs, his great chamberlain, and three mutes wait 
within call; he examines the conduét of his officers; if it dif- 
pleafes him, he ftamps with his foot, the mutes appear, and, pre- 
fenting the bow-iftring, ftrangle them without farther procefs. 
The punifhment of the meaner fort of delinquents is by empaling ; 
the wretch is held down by four men, while the executioner makes 
a large incifion with a razor, in the fundament, applies a ftyptic, 
and drives thro’ the body a piece of wood, which comes out at the 
breaft or fhoulders; and being then fixed in the ground, he is left 
to pine in the utmoft torture ; and fometimes furvives two or three 
days, intreating paffengers to put an end to his mifery. Law- 
fuits never laft here above fixteen or feventeen days; attornies and 
lawyers, thofe pefts of chriftian fociety, are here unknown; every 
man pleads his caufe himfelf. 

This work treats largely and diftin@ly of the employments and 
dignities of the Ottoman empire; the power of the fultan, his 
number of flaves; the economy of his feraglio, wherein are 
lodged all his fultanas, a name given to the women by whom he 
has had children; the chief of whom is fhe who has borne the 
firft child, and who is called the fultana queen. ‘There is another 
feraglio called the old one, to which all the antiquated, fick, and 
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ugly ladies are fent, and are immured for life. Public employ- 
ments are generally beftowed on fuch young men as have been 
brought up at the expence of the grand fignior; and they feldom 
choofe any but fuch as are handfome and well made, affirming, 
that a polifhed foul was never lodged in an indifferent tene- 
ment. 

Near the end of this treatife we are prefented with fome me- 
moirs relating to the death of Mahomet V. and the late fultan 
Ofiman III. and their feveral grand vizirs; and it concludes with 
an abridgment of the life, religion, and polities of Mahomet the 
Impoftor, that muit be very pleafing to readers who know but 
little of this vaft empire. ‘The force of the Turkifh empire, its 
wealth, general inhabitants, and police, are but indifferently 
handled; and, though the author is often tedious and inaccurate, 
he feems to have ftudied his fubjeét, and is entertaining. 


Art. XVII. Les chofes comme ont doit les voir. 


The world as it ought to be feen. By Mon/. Baftide. 8vo. contain- 
ing 180 pages. 


OST moralifts look round them with a prejudice very fa- 

vourable to themfelves; they too often imagine that they 
are fuperior to their fellow mortals, and feize_the pen either to 
humble or corre&t them. They laugh at the follies of the age, or 
feem exafperated againft them. Monf. Baftide writes in a different 
manner; he aims at excufing rather than reforming our imper- 
fections. He defires to pleafe, and pretends not to decry reigning 
abufes, becaufe where fixed, it would be a miracle to root them 
out; and this is not a wonder-working age. He hopes no-body 
will be offended with him for drawing men as they are, fince it 
would be unfair to abufe a painter, who had drawn an ugly per- 
fon to the life. In writing adout men, he has endeavoured to write 
to men, in a manner whereby they may underftand and profit. 
This work is divided into nineteen chapters ; for though twen 
are reckoned both in the book and table of contents, the fifteent 
either never exifted, or has been totally omitted. 

Chap. I. Of men. Here the author would infpire us with a fen- 
timent of humanity that might render us more indulgent to the 
faults of our fellow-creatures, which, in his opinion, would be of 
vaft advantage to mankind in general. Our {felf-love would find 
account in it; and that which is the fource of fo many evils, 
would then produce a very different effet; by bearing with the 
faults of our neighbour patiently, we fhould examine thoroughly 
into their compofition ; and thence, not only avoid copying, but 
even applauding them. This infpection, by teaching us to diftin- 
guifh what is really eftimable from what is not fo, would refine our 


nature, and raife humanity to an elevated pitch of grandeur. 
T 4 Chap. 
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Chap. Il. Of great men, courtexans, and courts. The texture, 
defign, and working to a conclufion of the beft theatrical piece is 
no longer a work of genius, when brought in competition with the 
intrigues of the great. For the truth of this affertion examine 
their dependents; hear them reproached with falfe friendfhip, 
perfidy, &c. with paffing fhadows for ifubftance. The fky of a 
“ferene night exhibits appearances and revolutions that may juftly 
be likened to acourtezan. Anew ftar ftrikes you with its beauti- 
ful illumination ; it only juft appears; it is gone before you have 
time to confider it. A court is a public place very difficult of ac- 
cefs, though open on all fides. Fortune here prefiding, flatters 
all; but gives hier real favours only to few. 

Chap. ILI. Of /eciety. By fociety our author means a certain 
‘general affociation formed among human creatures, partly by in- 
ftin&t, partly by neceffity, which impofes more duties than it be- 
ftows pleafures. Notwithftanding this impofition, the mifan- 
thrope and the cynic fhall find the moft delightful folitude yield 
lefs fatisfaction, and own the conviction, by abandoning it, ip 
fpite of diffimulation. 

Chap. 1V. Of «vomen. To write on this fubje&, according to 
Baitide, is to wafte paper; to thefe no incenfe can be offered 
equal to what they give themfelves, and criticifm would offend, 
not correct, them. Were men obliged, under pain of their dif- 
pleafure, to make themfelves really worthy of them, they would 
men become all that we could hope for; they would return us the 
} compliment, and avoid loving before they efteemed. What a 
blefied reformation would here be ! 

Chap. V. Of war. War is the right of kings, the foul of a 
nation, and faves it from a thoufand horrors. Many a man, who, 
by his valour in the caufe of his country, has proved a pillar to 
‘his mafter’s throne, would otherwife have died by the hand of 
the executioner for a breach of focial duty. 

Chap. VI. Spirit of the mind. Upon a proper.exertion of this 
ingredient in the human * gs depends the happinefs of life, the 
virtues of ftates, and the fate of the world. 

Chap. VII. Of authors. Monf. Baftide compares authors to a 
large body that has too many members, in which there is but little 
proportion ; and ftill lefs harmony in their movements. One man, 
fays he, publifhes a treatife; another contraditts all his affertions ; 
both have the power of perfuading ; and more’s the pity, fays our 
moralift, both have reafon. An author, continues he, proves all 
the contrarieties that rule in the mind of man. His company is 
eagerly coveted in one place ; in another it isdreaded. He is the 
life and.foul of one houfe; the contempt of the next. He fhali 
write twenty trifling pamphlets; the fale of them is prodigious ; 
he prints a mafterpicce of philofophy, and no-body reads ; yet all 


airaign it. He abufes the fair fex, or eat reprefents thems in 
~ 5 Teal, 
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‘real, though difagreeable, colours; they all buy the book. He 
writes a fpirited piece in their praife, and his bookfeller is ruined. 
[Zo be continued. | 


Art. XVIII. Les loifirs philofophiques, ou Petude de Phomme. 
Philofophical leifure, or the ftudy of man. By M.B—. 12ma 


PPLYING one’s felf to the knowledge of ufeful truths, 
forming the heart, and laying down fure principles accord- 
ing to which to att, is the true philofophical leifure; it is enjoy- 
ing the dignity of one’s being, and ought at times to be every 
man’s employment. Some writers have made it theirs with fuc- 
cefs; and among them the author of the book before us may, in 
fome meafure, be ranked. The principal objeéts of his confidera- 
tion are nature, education, fortune, happinefs, and virtue: he 
has reviewed them with more heat than accuracy ; and gives us room 
to imagine, that he plumes himfelf upon a leifure which he was 
not always maiter of when engaged in this work, which in many 
places appears to have been hurried. In the following refleCtion 
he does juftice to his fubject. 
_ Man has two parts, a foul and body ; but the education of one 
of thefe parts is almoft always neglected. A child is either entirely 
delivered up to a man who forms his mind, by inftruéting ‘him in 
languages and fcience ; or elfe no care is taken but about his bo- 
dily exercifes. The former mode of education is indeed the lefs 
blameable ; but the parent or guardian, in the total neglect of 
the latter, is not entirely free from cenfure. A fine outfide, /ays 
he, a glaring habit, will place a man of fortune above the com- 
mon rank of people; but the fentiments infpired by a good edu- 
cation, will lift him fuperior to.thofe who rank above them. For 
my part, continues he, I boaft not birth, I am mafter of no fortune ; 
my bufinefs is the ftudy of the law; my pleafure, philofophy and 
letters: the latter fweeten life; the former is neceflary to it. I 
live happily ; thofe about me partake of the fatisfattion: I can 
fay ftill more, when the great can fay as much. 





PaINTING, &¢. 


R. Scot has lately favoured the public with two very agree- 

able views of the bridges of London and Weftminfter, with 
the parts adjacent; which for elegance in defign, and merit in the 
execution, have been defervedly and univerfally admired. The 
perfpective in both is finely obferved, the figures are well grouped, 
the buildings accurately drawn, the water and fhipping excellent. 
The view of London Bridge is extremely valuable, as it reprefents 


. that building, not as it now is, but in its more picturefque ftate, 
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with the old houfes upon it before the late alteration, which may 
give pofterity an idea of the place, when every other memorial of 
it may be buried in oblivion. 

The ingenious artift, to whom we are obliged for thefe prints, 
is the only fhip-painter of any note or eminence now living; and, 
in the opinion of the judicious, no way inferior to the celebrated 
names of Vanderveld and Monamy. We heartily wifh, that fome 
of our admirals would, if it was only for the fake of encouraging 
the liberal arts, give this gentleman an opportunity of fhewing 
his fkill in the reprefentation of, what we have almoft forgot, a2 


widtory at fea. 





—_ 
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/ Art. 19. Two letters, adapted to the prefent critical conjunGure. The 
frft, to all military gentlemen, by fea and land; pointing out the true 
Soldier, as animated by religion, and the love of his country. 


The fecond, to all others interefted in the fucce/s of our counfels and arms, 
Reprefenting the favour of God, as neceffary hereunto; and the righte- 
oufnefs of individuals, as effential to our Jecuring the divine pro- 
teGion. By H. Worthington, 4. M. 8wo. Pr. 1s. Griffiths. 


HESE two letters are puritanical rhapfodies, which, if de- 

livered with proper recitative and gefticulation, from the 
pulpit of the Tabernacle in Tottenham-court Road, would not 
fail to draw tears from the eyes of >coblers, and groans of com- 
paffion from the hearts of butchers and draymen. How would 
fuch an audience admire this obfervation: ‘ What could carry 
‘ foldiers more bravely through an aétion, than being of good 
‘courage and behaving valiantly ?—Without true valour a fol- 
‘ dier is a mere poltron:’ and he might have added, ‘ Without 
‘ virtue a man is no better than one of the wicked: without un- 
‘ derftanding a man is a mere blockhead: without fhoes a man is 
‘unfhod.’ The author, good man! is fo full of his fubje&, that 
he repeats his exhortation over and over, and continues to beat 
the fame dull march, as it were—on drum ecclefiaftic, until the 
reader begins to yawn. Endeavouring to infpire conrage, he af- 
fembles the images of horror; and, inftead of inviting mankind 
to the practice of virtue, attempts to frighten them from vice by 
drawing hideous pictures of the day of judgment. If we take 
Mr. Worthington’s advice, we muft renounce all the joys, and 
even the comforts of this life: we muft pafs our days in fafting,, 
prayer, and mortification: we muft defpife the vanities of the 
world. This is a ftrange argument for fighting with courage. 
To fight for that which is not worth enjoying: to fight for af- 


fiiftion and mifery, which we are fure to have in plenty, if wedo 
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not fight at all. How muft weak minds be agitated and im- 
preffed, when this gloomy divine pronounces that the Lord has 
declared war againft thefe kingdoms, and fights the battle of our 
enemies ? Will not fuch a declaration rather drive them to defpair, 


_than ftimulate their courage ? Will they not be apt to fay < if the 


‘ Lord has declared againft us, it will be in vain for us to refit : 
‘ it will be impious to fight againit the Lord, to make war upon 
‘that people whom he has taken into his immediate proteétion ? 
‘ We ought rather to cover ourfelves with fackcloth and afhes, 
* and fubmit to thofe chains he has prepared for our necks.’ 


Art. 20. Weft-country thoughts on eaf?-country folly. Occafioned by 
the late very extraordinary rejoicings on a late very remarkable day. 
By a private gentleman of Cornwal. Fol. Pr. 64. Scot. 


A very fmall extrac from this poem will be fufficient to give us 
an ided of its merit. The author is very angry with us for cele 
brating the king of Pruflia’s birth-day, and particularly with the 
Englifh Demofthenes, who, he tells us, after calling his P——n 
m y robber, murtherer, &c. fome years ago, now 


‘ Pants with the fierceft ardour for the grace 

* Once to behold the royal hero’s face. 

‘ Thro’ Alps and Appenines, o’er Rhone and Soan, 
‘ Or frozen Caucafus, would tramp alone, 

‘ Might he at length the glorious boon poffefs, 

‘ His little finger with his lips to prefs.’ : 


By thefe lines our readers will eafily perceive that this piece is too 
contemptible to deferve any further notice. : 





Art. 21. An effay written on a drum-head. Fol. Pr.6d. Cooke 
and Coote. 


This feems to be the work of fome fchool-boy, who fuppofing 
Britannia’s occupation gone, that fhe can no more be great in arms, 
has written an eflay on her departed fpirit, and her freedom ex- 
tinét, in 17 ftanzas of 4 lines each; of thefe, what follows are 


‘not the worit. 


IV. 
‘No more this drum fhall wake the Britifh ear: 
‘ No more its thunder on the air fhall roll, 
‘ No more in concert with the piercing trump 
« Shall brace the finews of the warrior’s foul. 


V. 
‘ Once there was mufic in the rattling tone; - 
‘ Our ears were raptur’d at the noble ring, 
‘But oh! thefe gallant founds no longer charm, 
‘ We quit the drum to fcrape a fiddle-ftring.’ 


Art. 22. 
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‘Art. 22. Oppreffion difplayed, or the baronet and miller. A tale, in 


four cantos. By a true-born Englifhman. Pr. 1s. Wilkie. 


This is no more than a rhyming account of a country baronet’s 
raifing the rent upon his tenants, whenever he faw them thrive ; 
articularly upon a miller, who was generally well beloved, and 
in whofe circumftances all the landlord’s exaétions made no al- 
teration. The old baronet dying, was fucceeded by his eldeft fon, 


who had been : 


to Oxford fent, 

A bright and lively youth, but indolent ; 
Kind, courteous, free, carelefs of worldly pelf, 
An enemy to none but to himfelf.’ 


He immediately difplaced the old fteward Roger, who had 
been the inftrument of ail his father’s tyranny ; and gave the 
management of his eftate to honeft Will the miller, who advifed 
him to lower the rents to what they had formerly been; and af- 
fured him the only way to win the love of his tenants, was, to ve 
and let live. * As for my part, faid he, when my rent was ad- 
* vanced I raifed the toll, and thus was I enabled to get the better 
* of the load that was laid on me by your father.’ 

There is nothing either in the ftory, or verfification, to com- 
mand attention, being void of poetry as well as incident, and no- 


thing affecting. 
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Y Art. 2 3- The folly of appointing men of parts to great offices in a fate. 


8wvo. Pr. 6d. Coote. 


This little pamphlet is written with fpirit, and contains fome 
fenfible obfervations thrown together without any order or me- 
thod ; moft of them expreffed in a concife and lively manner. The 
author is very fevere on the prefent management of public affairs. 
He obferves (whether with truth or not the reader is able to judge) 
that in the fubaltern-great, nothing is fo dangerous as to think : 
that no misfortune is fo terrible as having parts: that wit, dif- 
cernment, knowledge of mankind, are fuited only to the lower 
clafs of people: that tafte and generofity of fpirit are, of all 
things, to be feared: and, that to ferve in offices of honour, the 
abfence of all thefe qualities is the true and fole recommenda- 
tion. 

‘ Men are afhamed of religion, becaufe it is out of fafhion ; 
and of talents, becaufe they fhut the door to fortune : they in- 
cur the envy, and with it, that infeparable attendant, the hatred 
of mankind. We have fhewn no ftatefman will allow them of- 
fice; and we need but look into the world to fee the mifery 


they entail on their poffeffors. One not accuftomed to thefe 
* countries 
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‘ countries would fuppofe, that they were fomething highly cri- 
« minal, which heaven purfued with all its ven ¥ 

A little further on, he tells us, ‘ the ftatefi tes men who 
‘ can fee too far: the Buckinghams are fhortened by the head, 
* when they grow circumfpect : for, though the throne has thewn 
* us but one Richard, the minifterial feat has given a thoufand.’ 

Towards the conclufion of the pamphlet, our author pays fome 
genteel compliments to the exalted men of parts and genius now 
living ; Doddington, Chefterfield, Lyttleton, and fome others ; 
and finifhes with a fpirited defence of a character which has lately 
been fhamefully reprefented by the malevolence of party and 
faction. Every honeft Englifhman, who has gratitude enough to 
remember what he owes to the duke of Cumberland, will read this 
paffage with pleafure. 

One more inftance (/ays this writer) we will give to prove ‘ that 
« men of diftinguithed abilities fhould, in all prudence, carefully 
¢ conceal them: or, if they will difclofe themfelves in private life, 
‘ that they fhould keep them out of public fervice. 
‘ Who that was loved among his friends, admired by all whofe 
admiration could give honour, happy in a fenfe of focial fatif- 
faction, and doubly happy in a generofity of mind that could 
extend the joy it loved to others; who with thefe qualities, this 
‘ fame, this happinefs, would, for the idle hope of ferving his 
‘ poor country, expofe himfelf to the envy, and therefore to the 
‘ hatred, of mifguided men! 

‘ Who that was happy in a parent’s joy, and had a heart to 
‘ feel that happinefs, would ‘break from the endearing ties of na- 
ture, and facrifice them to a giddy crowd’s vain, and more 
vainly expected acclamations! If there be fuch an one, he will 
not fail to meet the natural reward of his unnatural condu&: if 
he has fuccefs, he fhall be ruined for it; becaufe it is not fafe 
he fhould be popular: if not, the clamour of the hireling herd 
fhall be let loofe ; paternal tendernefs fhall be the jeft of thofe 
who know not human nature; even its infirmities fhall be the 
fource of flander; and it fhall be as much a crime, that he has 
not been placed above the frailties of mankind. Cabals fhall 
firft prevent fuccefs, and after blame him whom they fo pre- 
vented. If impoffibilities were expeéted, he fhall be cenfured 
for not attaining them; and Hanover fhall blot Culloden from 
reinembrance.’ \ 


“~ Lal “a 
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Art. 24. 4 difcourfe preached at the parifh church of St.Paul, Covent- 
Garden, om February 12, 1758. Being the Sunday preceding the 
general Faft. By George Davis, M. A, affsftant-preacher at the 
Said church, to. Pr. 6d. Baker. 


Mr. Davis’s fermon, preached on the Sunday preceding the 
General Faft, is, in our opinion, one of the beft which has ap- 
peared 
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peared on this fubje&t. The ftile is clear, nervous, and animated 
throughout. e order and method obferved in it unexceptiona- 


ble, and the fentiments very fuitable to the folemnity of the occa- 
fion. The difcourfe is divided with great propriety into two heads. 
In the firft -of which, he reprefents to us the evils with which wé 
are at prefent threatened; and in the fecond, points out to us, 
the means by which, with the blefling of God, we may hope to 
efcape them. In the firft of thefe, he fets the ill confequences of 
our enemies fuccefs in a juft, though formidable, light. 

‘ The Scriptures (/ays be) the only fure guides of our faith, 
« and directors of our practice, muft then be exchanged for idle 
« tales and ridiculous legends. Inftead of paying our adoration to 
« the one true God and the one mediator between God and man, the man 
* Chrift Fefus, we muft then worfhip faints and angels; we mutt 
« fall down and proftrate ourfelves before the reliéts and bones of 
‘ martyrs, real or pretended ; before a graven image, or a confe- 
‘ crated waver. Our rational and primitive form of worfhip, the’ 
« very beauty of holinefs fo admirably calculated to promote true’ 
* piety and devotion in all who attend upon it, muft then be given 
« up for a ritual, pompous indeed in its ceremonies, but abfurd  _ 
«and fuperftitious in their application; and of confequence de- 
« ftructive of every thing that can lay claim to the name of either. 
© Or if fanding faft in the liberty wherewith Chrift has made us free, 
« we fhould bravely refufe to de again entangled in the yoke of bondage ;" 
« fhould our own convictions, fupported by the affiftances of 
« divine grace, enable us to oppofe fuch abominations; fines, 
* confifcations, banifhment and imprifonment, the galley or the 
¢ ftake, would then be our portion. This, we know, was the fate 
* of our anceftors under princes of their own nation, from whom 
« they might have expected, and who had indeed promifed in the 
« moft folemn manner, and upon the moft folemn occafions, a far 
« different treatment. This, we know, is at this prefent hour the 
« condition of our brethren of the reformation in France. And can 
‘it be expected that popery would wear a milder afpe& to vaffals 
« and flaves, or be exercifed with greater lenity towards a con- 
‘ quered people, than towards its own natural-born fubjeéts ? On 
‘ the contrary, is it not reafonable to believe that perfecution 
« would then be let loofe againft us in all its terrors? That if we 
‘-were formerly chaffixed with rods we fhould then be chaffized with 
* fcorpions ? 'That exulting, in fhort, in an opportunity which the 
* papal powers have long and ardently wifhed for, of extirpating 
‘ from among us, what they impioufly call the Northern Herefy, 
‘-they would ftop at no means, however fanguinary or violent, to 
«root out the .very remembsance of it from the earth ?—Then 
* might we ft down by the waters of Babylon, and weep at the re- 
* membrance of our Sion. Then might we with for thofe religious 
<caffemblies we have defpifed; for thofe facred ordinances we 
€ 


have negleéted; and turned our backs on; but they will be 
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« far away : ‘ then. may we in the bitternefs of our lament our 
* many vices and impieties which have brought thefe heavy 
« judgments upon us, and wifh, when too late, for the return of 





‘ that religion, the lofs of which, whatever may be our thoughts | 
* of it at prefent, we fhould then find to be the moft dreadful of 

¢ all the calamities which the Divine Being in his anger could in- 
* fli& upon us.’ 

We with the nature of our work would permit us to lengthen 
our quotations from Mr. Davis’s difcourfes. We muft at prefent 
content ourfelves with remarking that what our author obferves 
concerning the fpirit of luxury and extravagance, fo vifible amongft 
us, the manner of educating our youth, with his whole review of 
the public manners of the nation, is mafterly and ftriking. Upon 
the whole, we would recommend this difcourfe to our readers, as 
one much above the common run, and which, in an age wherein 
merit had any hopes of reward, might have fecured to its author 
the notice of the great, and fome chance of preferment amongtt 


them. 


/ Art. 25. 4 fermon preached at the parifo church of St. Botolph without 


Bifhopfgate, on Friday, Feb. 17, 1758. Being the day appointed 
by proclamation for a general Faff. By Thomas Afhton, Rear of 
the parifo. to. Pr. 6d. Waller. 


Mr. Afhton’s fermon did not give us that fatisfaction which we 
expected from a preacher fo well known, and fo defervedly ad- 
mired. The difcourfe is fenfible and fpirited, but has a quaintnefs 
and affectation in the ftile, in our opinion, very unfuitable to the 
dignity and importance of its fubject, and the place from whence 
it was delivered. ‘The text is ‘ When be gi them, then they fought 
* him; and they returned and enquired early after God. And they re- 
. la Pas that God was their Rock, and that the high God was their 
Redeemer. Neverthele/s they did flatter him with their mouth, and 
they lied unto him with their tongues. For their heart was not right 
with him, neither were they ftedfaj? in his covenant. Pf. \xxviii. 
ver. 34-5-6-7. 

In our author’s remarks on the behaviour of the Jews, he ob- 
ferves, that ‘ they had ome fure way to fave their fouls alive, by 
‘ turning from their wickedne/s which they had committed. But this 
‘ they thought too great a price to give for their prefervation. 
‘ They thought they could make a better bargain with their Maker ; 
¢ on acondition more eafy to themfelves. They fought him early ; 
« they appointed fafts and prayers, and fupplications: they made 
‘ profeffions and proteftations of duty and alliance! they enquired 
< 
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after God! theyslooked back into the long hiftory of all his a&s. 
They fang praife unto him. He wanted their affections, and 
they gave him good works. He required obedience, and they 
rent their garments! As if the wideft breaches between God and 
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* his people could be healed by a fong/ And as if the favor of the 
* Almighty wef@'to be purchafed at the expence of a rag !” 

The phrafes Mr. Afhton here makes ufe of, fuch as, making a bar» 
gain, giving God good words, his allufion to the vulgar expreflion of 
an old fong, and the expence of arag, furely carry with them an air too 
low and familiar for fo folemn an occafton; befides that they aim 
at wit and antithefis, which have no bufinefs in a fermon. Where 
he {peaks of the earthquake and the terrors occafioned by it, he calls 
the churches the houfes of God, where he deeps his day, but fees littl 
company, and afks his parifhioners whether they thought there were 
any hidden charm in the d/ack Jeter in which the prayers are printed 
on Faft Days. In his comparifon of the Jews with ourfelves, 
¢ Did they (/ays be) forfake God for other Gods, wood and ftone ! 
* Do not we too for thofe which are more ridiculous, ivory and 
* paper ? even cards and dice ? Thefe and a few more fuch objectible 
expreffions excepted, the fermon is excellent, as the following 
paflage will fufficiently teftify. He is fpeaking of the impreffion 
made on our minds by the earthquake: ‘ Then (/ays be) we fought 
‘ him early. We fafted and prayed—we believed and trembled ! 
¢ So favourable a feed time, one would have hoped might have 
¢ produced a better harveft. One would have hoped that we were 
* thenin earneft. That the refolutions we then made would have 
¢ Jafted us our lives. That we would have been no longer 
‘ ftrangers at the houfe of. him, from whofe terrors we could find 
‘ no fecurity, though we had been too infenfible of his love. We 
« confumed away in his difpleafure. But no fooner was God 
¢ pleafed to take off his hand, but, like wax melted by the fire, 
« we returned to our former hardnefs. We recovered our {pirits, 
« and were afhamed of our devotion! Our religion, which was 
¢ but the fhadow of our fear, took leave of us when that did. It 
¢ came and went with it. It had no trace left when that was 
* gone! As the morning cloud, as the early dew, it paffed away ! 
« And fo will all religion which {prings up in no better foil, which 
« takes no deeper root! It withereth 4efore it be plucked up! Who 
¢ that remembers the devotion of that day, could have perfuaded | 
¢ himfelf, at that time, that it would have been & fhort-lived— 
« The difpleafure of God difappeared too foon for our credit, as 
« well as for our virtue—Like headftrong children we took the ad- 
« vantage of the {mile of our parent, we watched for the relaxa- 
‘ tion of his frown, and did not lofe that firft opportunity to re- 
* turn to our follies! We gave too fudden and too fad a convic- 
‘ tion, that we had but flattered him with our mouth, and difembled 
* with him in our tongue——For our heart was not whole with him, 
‘ neither continued we fiedfaft in bis covenant. ‘The reft of the dif 
courfe is of a piece with this.. 

The author will pardon our remarks on the quaintnefs of fome 
expreflions, as we only mention them becaufe we think them un- 


worthy of, in all other refpects, fo good a preacher. 
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